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sees ACCOUNT. 
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Less deferred premiums January. Ist, 1882, , : F 7 ‘ ‘a ; P 452,161 Com$9,152,627 38 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real estate sold), : 7 ° P . . . ° + 3,089,273 21 
Less interest accrued January rst, 1882, . s - ; P ‘ P - P m 291,254 80— 2,798,018 41—$11,950,645 79 


$57,080,652 65 
areal setae NT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same, . . . ° . + $1,955,292 00 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same, . . P e ° ° . . 427,258 95 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies, ° P . ° . . . . : - 3,827,758 76 
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$48,918,515 11 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand and in transit (since received), . ° e . . e . $1,276,029 67 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market value), ; a F ‘ e ‘ $19,953,956 52 18,072,074 81 
Real Estate, . 4,133,005 13 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $17,950, 000 00 and the policies assigned t to the Company as 
additional collateral security,) 19,306,940 16 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $5,101, 139 50), a e : ° +  43313,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies ‘amounts to $2,690,961), . ° . ° . 494,032 23 
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Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent., - - - - = = = = = = *#£ 2# *# = $4,948,841 7 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per cent., estimated at - $10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,948,841 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution 
. to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE sudden and unexpected death of. Mr. Howe, on Sunday last, 
makes the first break in Mr. ARTHUR’s Cabinet. A severe cold, 
caught during a half-hour’s walk in a snow-storm, terminated in pneu- 
monia and carried him off before his family had time to reach him. It 
is but one of thousands of such cases that this hard winter has seen. 
Mr. Howe was a statesman after the heart of all who regard staunch- 
ness in party loyalty as an exalted virtue, but not to the taste of those 
who dread the distorting influence of party feeling, and think that 
every man in public life should be on his guard, lest party come 
between himself and his country. He was an honest, intolerant, rough- 
spoken Stalwart, with no sensibilities to receive shocks from the abuses 

which have alienated so many from the Republican party. 

Of course, the matter of filling his place was up for discussion within 
a few hours after the news of his death. Two candidates are named,— 
Mr. Frank Hatron, Mr. Howe’s chief assistant, and Mr. CHAUNCEY 
I. Fittey, of Missouri. Mr. ARTHUR will make a grand mistake, if 
he is in any haste to fill this vacancy ; and a grander, if he take either 
of these two men. To Mr. Hatton we do not object, as do several of 
our contemporaries, on the ground that he has been, in his connection 
with the MWational Republican, a steadfast enemy of Civil Service Re- 
form, and therefore is not entitled to the benefits of the new rule of 
promotion for merit. Such an objection is like a forged release on the 
back of a forged bond. The rule as to promotion for long and meri- 
torious service is just as applicable to those who do not believe in Civil 
Service Reform as to those who do. But it does not apply to Cabinet 
positions. They are political appointments, and do not come within 
the scope of Civil Service Reform. Mr. Howe’s successor must be se- 
lected for reasons analogous to those which led to his own appoint- 
ment. The man must be taken whose admissign to the Cabinet will 
indicate the President’s policy to the country, and who, at the same 
time, has the ability required for the place. This is where the objection 
to the selection of Mr. Hatton lies,—and lies with still greater force to 
the selection of Mr. FittEy. Mr. Howe’s death brings Mr. ARTHUR 
once more to the parting of the ways. The selection of either of these 
men, or of any man of their type, will show the country that Mr. ARTHUR 
still is owned and controlled by the Stalwart faction of the party; and 
it will give a severe backset to the rising wave of Republican confidenee 
throughout the country. In the President’s hands lies the decision for 
1884. 

We hope that in any event Mr. ArtHuR will act deliberately. 
Undue haste is not one of his faults; and a few weeks may show the 
way to a reconstruction of the whole Cabinet. Two far more important 
Secretaryships probably will be at his disposal before a great while has 
elapsed ; and it will be easier to fill the three together than in succession. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and Mr. FouLGER cannot be expected to remain 
in office much longer, in view of the state of their health ; and their 
resignations will offer Mr. ARTHUR his great opportunity to undo the 
harm which the Stalwart faction has done the party. We are not with- 
out hope that he may prove equal to the occasion. 








THE purport of General D1az’s visit to our country becomes more 
visible, his friends having cast off all reserve on the subject. They even 
speak of the jealousy shown or felt by the German legation, as Germany 
also has been negotiating and has ratified a treaty of commerce with 
Mexico. One inspired despatch says that ‘‘the German legation 
scarcely can be jealous of any advances which Mexico may make in the 
way of extending commercial relations with this country, as it is believed 
in diplomatic circles that the report of the negotiations of the recent 
important commercial treaty between Mexico and Germany was correct. 
That treaty gives to Germany every possible advantage which the 














United States could receive under the proposed treaty.’’ This is inter- 
esting news. It shows that those great and special favors, which Mexico 
offers us as an inducement to buy sugar of her alone, are hawked around 
Europe and offered to each country in turn, in exchange for concessions 
equal to those we are asked to make. 





Mr. CHANDLER sees no reason why the law fixing the term of a day’s 
work in the Government service at eight hours, should not be enforced 
in the navy-yards. Nor dowe. Mr. LincoLn refuses to take the same 
action as regards laborers in the national armories, arsenals, and so forth. 
He says: ‘‘I have not given the subject much consideration ; but at 
present I do not feel disposed to favor ten hours’ wages for eight hours’ 
labor.’’ We should have thought that Mr. LincoLn would have de- 
ferred his preferences and dispositions to the law he is put in office to 
execute. He is not the judge of the wisdom of the law. His answer 
reminds us of the reply made in 1829 by another Secretary of War, 
to the ladies of Philadelphia, when they asked that the women who 
sewed for the arsenal should be paid more than twenty-five cents a day. 
He replied that he would be glad to pay them wages on which they 
might live, but he feared to ‘ disarran;: the relations of labor and 
capital throughout the city.”’ 





SoMEBopDy has discovered that the law for the reform of the civil 
service makes no distinction of sex, and authorizes the commissioners to 
make none. It is said, however, that the rules drafted by the commis- 
sioners will be so constructed as to prevent any increase in the propor- 
tion of women employed by the Washington departments. We hope 
the news is not true. We can understand that the commissioners are 
anxious to rouse no needless opposition in carrying out the law, and 
are disposed to do nothing revolutionary. But they should take their 
stand on the letter of the law, and exclude women only from places for 
which they are manifestly unfit, or which the heads of departments 
classify as unfit for women, for reasons given. Much of the work now 
done by men in the departments could be done just as well by women ; 
and the existing state of the market for women’s labor furnishes a good 
reason for giving them every chance to get employment. 

We ask the attention of the commissioners to the fact that the ex- 
clusion of women from the examinations for other places than those we 
have specified, is a surrender of the very principle upon which the re- 
form as adopted is based. It is that examinations are a test of capacity, 
and that capacity should be the only pre-requisite for appointment. It 
remains to be seen whether Mr. Eaton and his associates believe in 
their own principles. 





THE whiskey market has been seriously disturbed by the refusal of 
Congress to permit the article to remain longer in bond without paying 
the tax. Several large failures have occurred in Kentucky ; the price 
has fallen slightly, with a prospect of a still greater reduction ; and 
arrangements are making to export large quantities for storage at 
Toronto. A serious difficulty arises from the difference between the 
excise laws of the two countries. Canada forbids the import of liquors 
in packages of less than a hundred gallons ; the standard barrel of the 
American system is thirty-five gallons. Canada will not modify her 
regulations, unless she has the assurance that the American Govern- 
ment will not regard the act as making her an accomplice in an evasion 
of the American law. In this she shows right and neighborly feeling ; 
and Mr. Baum and Judge Frencu, acting in Mr. FoLGer’s unavoidable 
absence, are of the opinion that we should have no objections. In this 
we think they are right. However undesirable may be the existence of 
a great business in the manufacture of whiskey, we should be unwise to 
force it into a bankruptcy which would disarrange seriously other 
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branches of business. Nor would the interests of temperance be pro- 
moted by throwing upon the market at any price the for.y-three million 
gallons now in bond. 





THE Star Route trials increase in interest, as the extremely circum- 
stantial evidence of Mr. RERDELL has forced the defence into taking 
measures from which they abstained on the first trial. On Monday 
afternoon, Mr. STEPHEN W. Dorsey took the stand, and gave a direct 
contradiction to all the material parts of Mr. RERDELL’s testimony. The 
only important part of the defence thus brought forward, however, was 
the presentation of a series of checks drawn by Mr. Dorsey on a private 
bank, with the offer to prove that he had drawn no other during that 
month. As none of these corresponded to a check to which Mr. RER- 
DELL swore, the defence, by proving what they offer, will impeach his 
accuracy, if not hisweracity. All the rest was a simple issue of verac*ty 
between Mr. Dorsey and Mr. RERDELL. 

A side-show to the trials has been the prosecution of Mr. PRIcE, 
one of Mr. Dorsry’s contractors, by Mr. WALsH, a principal witness 
for the Government in the main case. Mr. Price refused to answer 
the questions put in court, on the ground that his answers might 
incriminate him in conspiracy to defraud the Government. The sig- 
nificance of such refusals is manifest. But the same Mr. Price has 
sworn before the grand jury that he paid Mr. Brapy five thousand 
dollars directly for making his business as a mail contractor profitable, 
and ex-Senator KELLocc twenty thousand dollars for influencing Mr. 
Braby, one-half the sum to go to Mr. Brapy, through Mr. KELLocc. 
The grand jury found true bills against both these gentlemen on this 
evidence. 





THERE is a general indication of a better and more confident spirit 
in the Republican party. As was expected, the Democrats have made 
such poor use of their partial victories that everywhere they are forfeit- 
ing the public confidence. The record made by the Democratic Legis- 
latures in New York and Indiana, and by the Democratic Governors of 
Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania, has satisfied even good 
Democrats that they have lost ground terribly since November. Recent 
political exploits in Rhode Island and Tennessee have worked to the 
same end. One Democratic newspaper remarks with pathos that ‘‘ there 
are fools in both parties, but the Republican fools seem to be a trifle 
shyer than Democratic fools.’’ A leading Democrat in New York 
looks forward with apprehension to the meeting of Congress, with the 
prevision that it will finish the business, and says that the Democratic 
majority in the House is the worst thing that could have happened to 
the party. 

But it is to be remembered that the danger of the Republican situa- 
tion is internal, not external, and that very little has been done towards 
the healing of the breaches which caused disaster last year. The Presi- 
dent has done nothing, either by making good appointments or refrain- 
ing from bad ones. Congress has done something by passing the Civil 
Service Reform Bill, by revising the tariff, by allowing its political 
campaign committee to lapse, and by smothering the River and Harbor 
Bill. But in State and local politics the policy of solid resistance to 
the reform of party methods still continues. The method of revolt still 
is the only one open to the Independents; and if 1884 finds things 
standing as they do now revolt, open or passive, will be the order of 
the day. In Pennsylvania especially, the Stalwart faction preserves an 
unchanged front. In New York, there are signs of yielding ; a con- 
ference of leading men on both sides is talked of, and Mr. THEODORE 
RoosEVELT, who has made a superb record as an Independent Republi- 
can in this Legislature, sketches a platform on which all might agree 
to work. It includes the acceptance of Civil Service Reform as a 
finality, the regulation of the liquor traffic by a high-license law, the 
reform of city government after the Brooklyn model, the reorganiza- 
tion of party machinery in New York City so as to admit all Republican 
voters to a voice in the primaries, and a better method of making 
nominations. The programme is good, so far as it goes; but, with the 
exception of the first clause, it is singularly silent on national issues. 
We suggest, for its completion, the regulation of railroad traffic by 
State and- national authority, the establishment of post-office savings- 
banks, and the removal of illiteracy and of State debts, repudiated and 





unrepudiated, though the distribution of the national surplus among the 
States. 





THE Legislatures are drawing toward the close of their winter work. 
That of New Jersey, just adjourned, enacted, zzter alia, a law to pro- 
vide glass ballot-boxes at elections, to fine or imprison sellers of adulter- 
ated milk, and to limit fares on horse railways to five cents in cities of 
the second class. The Massachusetts Legislature is inclined, apparently, 
towards biennial elections and biennial Legislative sessions, and a bill 
to that effect passed the House on Wednesday. In the New York 
Legislature, a bill to authorize the prosecution of a newspaper publisher 
in any county where his journal, containing an alleged libel, might cir- 
culate, was passed by the Senate, but killed unanimously in the House, 
the newspapers having begun to put on their war-paint and feathers. 
(The law in Pennsylvania, however, is such as it would have been in 
New York by the bill proposed.) In a general way, the Albany body 
seems to be not quite as bad as had been feared, and not so good as 
could be wished. That it will passa thoroughly partisan apportionment 
of the Congressional districts, does not seem to be doubted, the only 
question being how far the gerrymander shall go. It had been pro- 
posed to leave one district in New York City of such character that the 
Republicans might carry it, but strong objection has arisen in Demo- 
cratic circles to such a waste of opportunities. 





THE Pennsylvania Legislature is unlikely to adjourn before the end 
of the one hundred and fifty days for which pay can be drawn ; and, in 
fact, the extremely deliberate method of despatching business, unlike 
that of any other State, prescribed in the Constitution, makes it a 
physical impossibility to hurry legislation. The rapidity with which 
laws may be and often are made in other Legislatures, seems reck- 
less and scandalous, after seeing the careful and slow method which is 
compulsory at Harrisburg. Nothing can be “rushed through”’ there. 
No bill can become a law, by any possibility, in less than six days, and 
in practice action on at least eight or ten separate days is needed, even 
in cases where there is no opposition, but a general desire to pass the 
measure. 

There is an understanding at Harrisburg that the measures not dis- 
posed of at the present regular session, chief amongst them being very 
likely the apportionment bills, will be laid before a special session to 
be called by the Governor next winter. A special session can con- 
sider only such business as the Governer designates for it, and in this 
case he would prominently name, of course, the apportionments. It 
need hardly be added that there are some members of the Legislature 
who would greatly enjoy a special session. Meeting once in two years 
does not satisfy their appetite. 





BEsIDES the election in Rhode Island on next Wednesday, no other 
appears in near view. The present year will have comparatively few 
State elections, and none of great importance. In Pennsylvania, two 
State officers, an Auditor-General and State Treasurer, will be chosen 
in November. The Republican convention, under the rules fixed a 
year ago, will not assemble until July to name candidates, and meantime 
there is not likely to be much haste or eagerness in making a ‘‘slate”’ 
for them. The assurance is given in various quarters of a desire that 
this year a free convention of the party shall assemble and select a ticket 
for itself. 





Our sister republics of Chili and the Argentine Confederation have 
been making a division of Patagonia and Terra del Fuego between 
them, by which Chili prolongs her narrow strip on the west coast to the 
most southern point of the continent, and the Argentine takes the rest. 
The Patagonians proper are not likely to offer much resistance; and if 
their new masters will give them something to eat from the abundance of 
their flocks and herds they will find their condition vastly improved, 
for they are the worst-fed people in the world. But the Chilians have 
undertaken to annex the territory of the Araucanian Indians, the most 
warlike savages in South America, and do not expect to effect this 
without collision. It also appears that some misunderstanding still - 
exists as to the new boundary line, and has led to a bloody collision 
between the troops of the two countries. It were almost as wise to 
quarrel over Wrangel Land. 
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JupcE Lawson’s base treatment of Mr. Gray, the Mayor of Dublin, 
has had the effect of modifying that ancient relic of a barbarous age, 
punishment for contempt of court. The Lord Chancellor has brought 
in a bill which provides, among other things, that the imprisonment in- 
flicted for contempt of court shall not exceed three months, and that 
the fine shall not exceed one hundred pounds sterling. Judge Lawson 
brought to light the fact that there is no remedy for a judge’s abuse of 
the power to fine and imprison. The Queen of England could not par- 
don a person whom he had sent to jail for life, nor remit a fine, though it 
exceeded the culprit’s whole estate. And something like this is the law 
in this free country, also. No Legislature ever enacted such absurdity, 
but the judges imported it from England as common-law doctrine, as 
they did the doctrine that a trade-union is a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. 





THE landlord interest seems to have made up its mind that its day is 
over in Ireland. A number of leading Tories in the House of Lords 
have proposed legislation which shall go much beyond Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
land law toward the creation of a peasant proprietorship in Ireland, by 
transferring the ownership of the land at a valuation to the tenants, who 
are to be aided in making the purchase by the loan of the Government’s 
credit. They complain that the purchase clauses of the Land Act do 
not work fast enough, and that Irish land soon will be worth nothing 
to its present owners. Indeed, land in the British Islands is falling in 
value everywhere, under the competition of America, India and Russia 
in the grain markets. The large reductions in rents made by English 
landlords have proved insufficient to relieve their farmers, and in many 
places they continue to throw up their farms. Of land in Ireland, Mr. 
PARNELL remarked, in the speech which caused his arrest: ‘‘ The mar- 
ket is falling.’’ Hence the haste to sell out before matters grow worse. 
But, on political grounds, the haste is open to objection. The landlord 
class is one of the few remaining strands of the British connection. 
Ireland without her landlords will be far nearer to her independence, 
which already is inevitable and begins to be recognized as such, even in 
England. 





Ir British agriculture is in a bad plight, the British manufacturer is 
not much better off. The Lancashire mills are adopting ‘‘short time,”’ 
as a means of relief to a falling market. Butif this limits production 
it also increases its cost ; and as cheapness is the only point on which 
the British manufacturer rests his claim to the markets of the world 
the reduction of the output must give a great advantage to competitors 
on the Continent. A writer in the Manchester Guardian gives warn- 
ing of this, and says further that ‘‘ Lancashire has already lost its 
position as a cotton spinner, and that it is only a question of time when 
it shall lose its manufacturing altogether.’’ At present, it seems that 
the only persons who make any profits on the trade are the carriers. 
Of course, the provisions of our new tariff are scanned with some in- 
terest, by both Manchester and Birmingham. The Manchester Zx- 
aminer and Times thinks our consul, Mr. SHAw, is wrong in saying that 
in the matter of wages, cost of capital, taxation, and the like, the ad- 
vantage of Lancashire over Massachusetts is about seventeen and a half 
per cent., and insists that a five or six per cent. duty would cover 
the difference. It pleads the cost of taking raw cotton across the At- 
lantic, of sending back goods, commissions, brokerage, and so forth, 
as amounting to twelve per cent. to the Englishman’s disadvantage. 
Does this wise Briton think that cotton grows on the Merrimac, or that 
American brokers, and the like, do their work gratuitously? But Zhe 
Examiner takes care not to admit that a duty should be laid to equalize 
the difference, whatever it is. It says, that, ‘‘so long as Protection 
gives easy security, the true powers of a trade are never developed.”’ 
What it means by ‘‘ developing the true powers’’ of the American cot- 
ton trade, we learn from the further statement, that, with a complete 
abolition of the American tariff, ‘‘ we could shut up every one of their 
cotton mills in two years.’’ That we may be permitted to doubt. If 
mere cheapness and unfair competition could close our cotton mills, 
the result would be assured. But for nearly twenty years the American 
woman has been accustomed to buy and use good cottons, and she would 
not take kindly to the ‘‘ loaded ’’ “‘ cheap and nasties ’’ of Manchester, 
at any price. 





How it strikes Birmingham, we learn from a correspondent of Zhe 
Times, of New York Some ‘‘ Brummagem’’ men believe sufficiently 
in their own Free Trade principles to fear that a reduction of our tariff 
would be a first step to an extensive American competition for the hard- 
ware markets of the world. Others think it merely gives them their 
opportunity to enlarge their business with America. But everywhere 
else the nations are shutting out English hardware by increased duties, 
—in Italy, in Turkey, in Spain, in Japan; and the market is so over- 
stocked with unsalable goods that some expect a revival of the Fair 
Trade agitation on a much larger and more formidable scale. 





Rumors of a collision between Russia and Turkey, in the matter of 
Armenia, need confirmation ; but it is hardly doubtful that that is the 
quarter in which the Eastern question will be reopened. In the Balkan 
Peninsula, Russia finds her way blocked by the co-operation of the two 
Teutonic emperors. In Armenia, she has the support of the public 
opinion of Europe and the urgency of her own Armenian subjects to 
carry her into a war. Armenia is to-day simply the most horribly ill- 
governed country on the face of the earth, not excepting Burmah or 
Egypt. Nearly half her people, through their annexation to Russia, 
have escaped the conjoint curse of Kurds and fashas ; the other half are 
eager to follow. They would prefer the national independence, for 
which their forefathers fought so gallantly against the Persian, the Sara- 
cen and the Greek. Had England asked for them the terms given to 
Bulgaria, another barrier against Russian aggression would have been 
erected. But now the people are seeking frantically any way of escape 
from a rule under which the liberty of man and the honor of woman 
are in hourly peril, and every possession is but a temptation to robbery 
and outrage. 





THE resistance to Lord Ripon’s proposal to make Englishmen and 
Hindoos equal before the law, continues. A letter to the St. James’s 
Gazette explains its motive: 

“IT am one of the few officials who are warmly in favor of the scheme, and I be- 
lieve that, with wise and sympathetic direction, it may be productive of immense benefit. 
Unfortunately, here in Bombay the official world is despotic to the backbone, and the 
Administration is centralized to the North. Under these circumstances, Lord Ripon’s 
scheme is looked upon by most officials with profound aversion and distrust, and it is 
doubtful, I think, whether the scheme will be allowed a fair trial. I can never believe 
that a despotism of covenanted civilians, however able, who come and go, can form a 
permanent feature in Indian administration; and, as an official more or less behind the 
scenes, I know something of the abuses of centralization and of the mistakes which 
we, as foreigners, cannot fail to make, if we try to rule India without native assistance 
by the light of our own Western traditions. I believe that Lord Ripon has struck a 
true note; and, if his scheme be even moderately successful, the political benefit will 
be incalculable.” 


[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,’’ page 397-] 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

A BOUT this time of year, look for medical commencements and 
4 long rows of young men armed with the academic sheepskin 
which qualifies them to kill or cure. The medical profession is receiv- 
ing its great annual accession from the colleges ; and there arises once 
more the serious question which ABERNETHY put to his class in London : 
‘‘Lord, bless me! what is to become of you all?’’ ‘There is already 
one physician in the United States for every thirteen families ; and a 
baker’s dozen of families hardly will furnish practice enough for a live 
and esurient doctor. Manifestly, it is a question of ‘‘ conflict for exist- 
ence and the survival of the fittest ;’’ and each young physician believes 
in his fitness. With WEBSTER in the legal profession, he thinks ‘ there is 
room at the top ;’’ and, if he cannot manage to reach the regions in 
which there is place for him, he will fall back upon farming or keep a 
store, as is done by thousands, of whom their neighbors hardly know 
that they once were doctors. 

Unhappily, the Darwinian elimination, in leaving us the fittest to 
survive, does not always leave us those worthiest of survival. It gives 
us, indeed, the few who are the best men; but it is not a safe means of 
sifting out the better from the worse among those who are below the 
best. In this profession, as in every other, there are short roads to 
success, and physicians flourish in popular favor, and make fortunes 
without any great exertion, who fail, and that justly, to acquire the good 
opinion of their own profession. Still, this is not the rule; and with 
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the growth of popular intelligence in these matters undeserved success 
will become increasingly rarer. As time advances, the general public 
will acquire greater discrimination, will learn to appreciate the public 
opinion within the profession which rates one man highly and another 
at a very low figure, and will cease to be deceived by the plausible arts 
by which quacks of every school effect delusions. The professional 
quality of the physician, his genuine mastery of his science, his practical 
ability in its application, are matters in which the world at large is tak- 
ing a more intelligent interest and making higher demands. 

In view of these demands, the quantity and quality of the educa- 
tion given in our colleges is a matter of public interest. For many 
years past, the voice of the medical profession itself has been demand- 
ing improvement ; and with this the public voice coincides. It is felt 
that our doctors generally are not receiving the training they should, 
either before they enter the medical college or during its curriculum. 

The medical colleges of America, as a rule, receive men who 
have not had the general training which fits them to study to the 
best advantage. Formerly they were expected to present themselves 
with the diploma of their degree in arts, showing at least that they 
knew Latin, English, and the elements of chemistry and physics. 
This was the rule laid down by the medical department of the 
College of Philadelphia (now the University of Pennsylvania,) at 
its inception in 1765, and maintained until the War of Indepen- 
dence, and perhaps much later. But no such rule has been in force 
in our colleges generally. Young men whose schooling has gone no 
farther than the studies of the winter months in the ungraded country 
school, have been as welcome as the graduates of the best colleges. 
In exceptional cases, they have been able to overcome this disadvan- 
tage, and to rise high in their profession. But those who have had suc- 
cess on these terms are the least disposed to acquiesce in this laxity. 
They know that they would have done better, if they had come to 
their professional studies with that general culture which distinguishes 
men of liberal education from others, and which enables a man to take 
the bearings of even his own science with more accuracy. They know 
that beth their scientific work and their success with their public would 
have been facilitated by a better preliminary education. And rather 
than graduate physicians who have picked up their chemistry in the 
haste of a medical course, and who cannot translate the terms of their 
own prescriptions, or speak English with accuracy, they are ready to 
favor the demand upon matriculants for a preliminary qualification 
which they, themselves, did not possess. 

To make this demand effective, however, the colleges should move 
together. Unhappily, only a few have shown any disposition to move. 
Harvard, Michigan, Lincoln and Pennsylvania are among the few. 
But they do so with the certainty of losing students by the demand. 
At the University of Pennsylvania, a knowledge of English and a 
certain amount of chemistry are all that is required as yet, Latin and 
other matters being in reserve. Yet young men of this very city are 
not ashamed to tell their social acquaintances that they changed their 
minds about studying at the University, when they found this examina- 
tion lay in their way. 

But even more glaring are the defects of the training given within 
the colleges. This is due in general to two causes,—(1,) the ignorance 
of the medical faculties as to the best methods of education, and (2,) 
their sharp competition with each other for students. The former 
cause may be traced farther back to the isolation of the medical schools 
from the other educational institutions of the country. It is true that 
some of them have been—in name, at least,—departments of our 
universities. But it has been a nominal connection only. The facul- 
ties filled vacancies in their own number, managed their own finances, 
and did what was right in their own eyes. A majority of the pro- 
fessors had received no education, except in a common school and in 
medicine. They paid no attention to the theory of teaching, which is 
a science by itself; and they often made a very poor use of their 
opportunities. Some divided their course of lectures into two equal 
halves, giving the less advanced one year and the more advanced the 
next. The students got first whichever half happened to coincide with 
their year of matriculation. Others gave the same series year after 
year, and the students either must hear it twice or spend their time 
elsewhere. No examinations were held at the end of the term or of 
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the year ; nothing but a final examination for the degree. The course 
begins too late in the year, ends too soon, and occupies but two years, 
when three are no more than enough. So inefficient is the whole pro- 
ceeding, that one professor characterized it as ‘‘a more decent way of 
selling a degree.’’ 

The demands of the profession generally have been for a change in 
the direction of thoroughness. To these demands, so far as we have 
learned, but four colleges, the ones already named, have acceded. The 
University of Pennsylvania has been the only one of the older colleges 
to make a change of this kind in its course. Bellevue College in New 
York attempted it, and broke down before the year had ended. In 
this our university did honor to its own position as the daughter of the 
University of Edinburgh and the oldest of the great medical schools of 
the New World. But it and every college on this new footing would 
increase its attendance by relapsing to the old ways,—to two short years, 
instead of three longer ones—to a haphazard and ungraded course of 
study,—to final examinations only, instead of examination at the end of 
each year. These improvements in method cost; they represent 
diminished salaries to the teachers whose chairs are not endowed, and a 
less thronged attendance on lectures and clinics. But in the long run 
they will tell. The men who enter such a school will have given the 
public the assurance of their purpose to master thoroughly the work of 
their profession ; its diploma will give the public the assurance that they 
have have had the best opportunity of doing so. The new method will 
tell, also, in scientific results, It will create a body of physicians who 
have made the right start in their professional life, and who may be 
depended upon to go on to achieve solid advances in medical research, 
and to make valuable additions to our medical literature. In both, our 
city holds the pre-eminence. Even literary Boston admits that her 
medical literature is less noteworthy than that of Philadelphia. While 
New York has seen the advance which might have been expected from 
her growth in numbers and wealth, and has some great names to show, 
her general average is below our own; and the Bellevue failure is not a 
hopeful sign. The past and the present are ours, and the future will be 
so, also; but it would not be secure, if all our colleges were content to 


jog on in methods which are half a century behind the age. 
. | ‘HERE was a time, surely, when Massachusetts had her ideals, cher- 
ishing them openly and striving toward them with zeal. Precisely 
what they were, we do not undertake to say; but something must have 
been implied in her pride of Pilgrim descent, her watch over Plymouth 
Rock, her celebrations and monuments at Concord and Bunker Hill. 
That this meant no more than the worship of relics, one cannot bring 
himself to believe. Certainly, it had a greater significance. Some 
sort of an ideal must have stirred the feelings and stimulated the efforts 
of the State. 

And in a later age Massachusetts, as the impression was, had her 
standard of duty. If she no longer cherished an ideal, she at least had 
rules of action, very precisely defined and very exactly enferced. They 
were reputed to be graven on very sacred tablets, to be guarded with 
the extremest jealousy, and to be observed with the strictest faith. If 
she no longer indulged enthusiasms as to the future or drew inspirations 
from the past, she knew exactly the line of propriety for the present, 
and trod it without an uncertain step. Each of her servants, realizing 
that the eye of the Commonwealth looked down upon him from the 
dome of the State House, had all the stimulus of NAPoLEon’s soldiers 
beneath the shadow of the Pyramids,—or even more. 

Unless something like this was once true of Massachusetts, mankind 
have been grievously deceived. In world-wide estimation, she has had 
her perfect place assigned her. Admirers have seen in her the realiza- 
tion of a model Commonwealth, where the problems of life and gov- 
ernment had been worked out, and settled and determinate methods 
had been adopted as the result. Her orators have addressed the world 
as if this were so, and her writers have so written as to maintain and 
deepen the impression. It would be hard to point out an instance 
where they were off their guard. They spoke as having authority. 
They gave all to understand, that, however others might wander or 
wobble, however slackly the steersmen of other States and dominions, 
powers and principalities, might hold the wheel, the Commonwealth of 
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Massachusetts kept its eye ever upon the bright star of exactitude, 
shaken by no gust of feeling and drifted from its course by no treacher- 
ous current of opinion. 

Looking back, therefore, to the time when, as we conceive, she must 
have cherished an ideal and formed its outlines in her mind with more 
than ordinary distinctness; or looking to the later period, in which, 
having passed the condition of longing and striving, she adopted instead 
a precise and punctilious standard of duty; one cannot but think that 
Massachusetts now is greatly changed. If we may judge her by the 
reports that she sends out and by the impression which she produces on 
the exterior world, she no longer either forms an ideal or formulates a 
rule. By common consent, there is nocommon hope. Many criticise, 
and all complain ; but no one initiates,—no one who is, in spirit and 
in truth, the Massachusetts we have been describing. If anyone desires 
any particular thing, he conceals the fact, certain that everybody else 
would cry ‘‘ Pooh, pooh!” if he avowed it. The drift has been to 
consider all things doubtful, and to prevent any new one from being 
fixed. 

It can hardly be that this is a state of perfection. Nor does it appear 
to be exactly chaos. It is not even a political agnosticism ; for, while 
there is much actual doubt and some denying, no one is bold enough to 
ask questions, lest he should be suspected of ignorance. Meantime, 
General BuTLER may easily enjoy the spectacle of the Commonwealth’s 
situation. He has at least thrown it into a condition of profound 
astonishment. He browbeats the Legislature,—it, the General Court 
of Massachusetts !—and no one knows how to meet his browbeating. 
The whole thing is unusual ; it has not been customary ; there isno rule 
for it and no rule against it. Such conduct was not anticipated when 
the ideals were given up and the standards established. The General 
Court is filled with pain, but not precisely with resentment ; for, after 
all, it feels its own inability to meet the force of Butlerism with a better 
and more powerful one. Massachusetts has not lately been creating 
force at all; she has been using what had been created long ago. 
BuTLER seized her wrists when, as he knew, her blood was thin and her 
muscles soft. To see her cower beneath his eye,—beneath either of his 
eyes,—is a spectacle that arrests the attention of the age. 


And, now, how is this to end? It was said in November, when it 
appeared that BUTLER was elected, that, after all, something remained ; 
the wreck was not complete, nor yet final. He could not, the 
Boston journals remarked, carry off the State House or swallow Bunker 
Hill. But, after all, are these grains of comfort, sweet though they be, 
safely indulged? Boston, we hear, is ruled now by ‘“‘ringsters.’? A 
strange company of wild-eyed and unfamiliar persons make merry in 
the municipal halls, and have the account charged tothe public. Their 
eatings and drinkings, packages of game sent home in pasteboard boxes, 
wine and carriages, whiskey and sweetmeats,—O! what not, indeed ?— 
go down in the bill for the city, beneath the very shadow of the steeple 
from which the signal flashed to Paut REVERE! And not alone the 
crowings of the city ‘‘roosters’’! Boston flocks to see the prize- 
fighters, so that the streets are jammed by thousands outside the hall, 
eager to join the enjoying thousands within. Harvard’s corridors re- 
sound to no steps but that of an elderly professor or faithful watchman, 
until the show has ended ; and JosEPpH Coox’s star pales by the side of 
the pugilists’. These things remind us of other cities,—poor waifs of 
municipal life like Chicago, forced into unnatural growth by overfeed- 
ing ; or New Orleans, whose wayward steps have never had a pious 
guardian ; but they cannot fail to shock mankind. Has it, then, come 
to this, that there is neither ideal nor rule of life in Massachusetts? Is 
every man to disport himself as he chooses, careless of the voice of the 
Commonwealth? And, when BUTLER, with kindred brass, clutches the 
gleaming roof of the State House, or fixes his devouring appetite 
upon the cap-stone of the Monument, will anyone be there to meet 
him? Will even an old woman down on the Cape dare to shout 
“¢Shoo !’’ as she raises her broom? We shall see. 








THE RHODE ISLAND SUFFRAGE, 
TTENTION is drawn to the Rhode Island election, to occur on 
Wednesday, not by reason of its importance in any ordinary 
sense, but on account of two features that distinguish it from the 
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elections usually held in other States. One of these is the nomination of 
ex-Senator SPRAGUE for the Governorship, a political movement equalling 
in audacity almost anything that has ever been seen in American politics ; 
and the other relates to the peculiar character of the Rhode Island sys- 
tem of suffrage. This has been often discussed, and occasionally con- 
tended over with much fierceness. It is, in fact, more restrictive than 
that of any other State, so far as concerns the letter of the Constitu- 
tional clauses, though less so than the actual systems in States that 
deprive great masses of their suffrage through cunning legislation or 
unblushing fraud at the polls. In a certain sense, Rhode Island dis- 
criminates against the voting of foreigners, and to a certain degree she 
fixes a property qualification for voters. Briefly, the rule there is this: 
(1) Every native citizen of the United States, having a residence in 
Rhode Island, can vote upon the payment of an annual registry tax of 
one dollar, if he has no other taxes upon the possession of real or per- 
sonal property ; (2) every foreign-born citizen, having a residence, can 
vote, if he owns real estate to the value of $134, and not otherwise. 

The restriction upon the right of suffrage, as will be seen by this, is 
not necessarily very serious as to its extent, saying nothing as to the 
principle involved. The foreign population of Rhode Island in 1880 
was 73,993, aS against a native population of 202,538. The census 
also showed that there were in these numbers 47,904 native-born males, 
twenty-one years old and upward, and 27,108 foreign-born males of 
like age. (The former bore about the ordinary ratio to the whole ; but 
the latter were much more than that, there being, naturally, a larger 
part of the immigrants men, and a smaller part women and children, 
than is the case in a fixed population. ) 

Of the 207,108 foreign-born, a part, of course, are not yet citizens ; 
while, of those who have been naturalized, some certainly are holders of 
the amount of real estate entitling them to vote. If we compute the 
non-citizens at half of the whole, and the real-estate holders at one in 
ten, we shall have it that there are 2710 foreign-born citizens entitled 
to the suffrage and 8,994 excluded from it. This, no doubt, is very 
nearly the exact fact. The addition of the 2,710 to the 47,904 natives 
of voting age, would make a total corresponding to the statement of the 
Providence Journal, which asserts that ‘‘ Rhode Island has not less than 
fifty thousand voters, if they choose to qualify themselves by registering 
and paying the dollar tax.’’ The ratio, therefore, of those admitted to 
those excluded may be said to be as fifty to nine, or more than five to 
one. 

In the present contest, there is little reason to concern ourselves 
with the professed anxiety of the SPRAGUE ‘‘ combination ’’ to reform 
the suffrage system. Mr. SprRaGUE certainly has none of the qualities 
of areformer. To place the hope of improving and advancing Ameri- 
can society in his hands, would be most unnatural. But, apart from 
this, it need not be denied that there isa slack resentment amongst 
American voters against the Rhode Island rule. No man is absolutely 
excluded from voting by it, and there is no exclusion on account of race 
or color. The discrimination is against such of those not born on the 
soil as have not ‘‘a stake in the community.’’ If they acquire 
property but to the extent of $134, even they are not excluded ; while 
their children, born in the United States, pass out of the class of dis- 
criminates altogether. Looked at from any standpoint, there is in this 
no very serious hardship to anybody, and it is evident that the suffrage 
system of Rhode Island has been depicted in exaggerated colors by 
those who had partisan reasons for so doing. The wrong in the system 
is that the suffrage is restricted at all,—that every male citizen of voting 
age has not an equal voting right with every other male citizen of 
voting age. The property qualification is offensive to the spirit of our 
institutions. It has never taken root since our free government was 
established. That the property should vote, rather than the man,— 
that when he loses his realty he loses his suffrage,—is repugnant to the 
American genius. It is only because the exclusion in Rhode Island is 
relatively small in point of numbers, that it is not absolute, and that it 
relates only to those not born in the country, that there is no louder 
outcry against it. Looking at the enormous stream of immigration, 
and at the elements of disturbance which come along with its desirable 
elements, there is not so much disposition to find fault with the laws 
and constitution of a State which chooses to guardedly regulate the 
admission of aliens to the suffrage. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


BI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of much interest will be 
that which citizens of German descent are arranging to be held 
in Philadelphia in October next, commemorative of the commencement 
of German immigration to America. This began in 1683 with the 
arrival of Francis DANIEL Pastorius and others, who planted them- 
selves at Germantown, now a part of the consolidated city; but it is 
not the intention to confine the celebration to the settlement of Ger- 
mantown or the advent of Pastorius. The German movement, the 
great migration of the German people, is the circumstance to be com- 
memorated. And it will be, of course, in no small degree a new 
expression of honor to PENN ; for it was by his cultivation of the confi- 
dence of the German people, and his opening of the doors of his colony 
to all, that the new and strange element came pouring in. PasTORIUS 
reached here in July, 1683, the pioneer of the movement of immigration 
which in a month’s time now counts in its flowing thousands and tens 
of thousands. 





THE breadstuffs exports for February reached a total of 1534 millions, 
as against 1114 millions for February of last year. This is a gratifying 
increase. The total for the eight months of ‘the current fiscal year was 
149% millions, as against 13514 millions for the corresponding eight 
months a year ago. The increase has been in wheat, wheat flour, rye 
and barley. Corn and oats are still below the showing of last year as 
to the eight months, though greatly larger when the ten months of 1883 
are compared with the ten of 1882, or when the two February’s alone 
are compared. 





THE Examiner, a Baptist weekly of New York, has been discussing the 
question of beneficiary education for the ministry. It says: 
“We sincerely believe, as the result of 2 somewhat wide observation, that it is a 


more tedious and self-denying process for thoroughly competent young men to obtain a 
satisfactory footing in any one of the secular professions than in the ministry.” 


This is exactly the fact, and it is one of the chief causes of a dete- 
rioration in quality among the candidates for this great office. It is a 
mistake to remove the necessity for self-denial and painful effort from 
the path which leads to any profession, and especially so from that which 
leads to an office in which self-denial must be the rule. President 
Exlot’s recent expressions of his belief that candidates for the ministry 
are helped a great deal too much by the churches, are approved by 
American educaiors generally. 


THE very lugubrious views of the prospects of English farmers, and 
the strenuous advocacy of their seeking a fairer field, which have lately 
been prominent in the London Zimes, may fairly be suspected of being 
inspired by its owner, a country gentleman of large estate, knight of 
the shire for an exclusively rural county. He probably has found, in 
commoa with his neighbors, that it is impossible for three classes to live, 
except under very rare conditions, upon the land ; and, convinced that 
the tenant farmer must go, spurs him onward to fresh fields by editorials 
presaging a horrid future if he stays. And undoubtedly he is going, and 
will continue to go with still greater rapidity, unless, indeed, a series of 
marvellously good harvests should set in. But, whether he goes or stays, 
his landlord’s sons are going, and persons with no knowledge of the far 
West have, perhaps, no notion of the extent of the English immigration 
and property-holding there. The great distance of Australia, and the 
time and cost of the journey, serve to commend the United States more 
and more to young Britons of means. In Dakota and other districts, 
there is often no need for their presence during the five winter months ; 
and these many spend at home. The result bids fair to be, at the 
rate at which Western land is now being taken up by English and 
Scotch capitalists, that much of the grain their countrymen consume 
will be of their own raising, and that much of the money this grain 
gains will find its way back into the tight little island. It will probably 
lead to these men in later life returning to live in England, yielding the 
management and part interest of their properties to their sons, and vis- 
iting them, perhaps, every two or three years. 
steamship facilities will place Dakota almost as near London as the West 
of Ireland was to England seventy years ago. Thus there will grow up 
a class who will be half-English, half-American, and be as closely bound 
to one side of the Atlantic as the other. .4 propos to our paragraph, we 
observe that the ‘‘Servia,’ at New York, on Tuesday, brought over a 
pary of four Scotch gentlemen, who are intending to buy pasture lands 
and incline to get them in Virginia, their purpose being to produce 
cattle for the British markets. 


Ir is curious how persons, who, even in the last extremity of fatigue, 
would shrink from occupying a room at a hotel with a guest unknown 
to them, will, nevertheless, not hesitate to share for days, with one they 
have ‘never seen before, a space on shipboard about eight feet by six. 
A writer in the London Standard, one of many who have lately been 
raising their voices anent the inadequate accommodation offered in the 
berths of nearly every great steamship line, except, perhaps, the Penin- 
sular and Oriental, justly says that ‘‘ to be packed in a small box with 
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your best friend is somewhat offensive ; but to be packed therein with, 
let us say, an unwashed stranger, may be offensive to the last degree.’’ 
He goes on to contend that the sea-going public is indifferent, or ought 
to be, about carving, gilding, mirrors and upholstery, and will gladly 
give them all up to get more spacious quarters and better ventilation. 
There have been improvements in this respect; but surely more might 
be done. The hutches, so preposterously dignified by the high-sound- 
ing name of ‘‘state-rooms,’’ are nearly all stuffy and pervaded by the 
dreadful and unique cabin smell, wiich, it is hinted, is inseparable from 
the neighborhood of bilge-water, and which is in itself sufficient to 
promptly send numbers of delicate persons to ‘‘ lean o’er the ocean.’’ 
Cannot modern science exercise its ingenuity to obviate this evil, and 
devise some system by which more fresh air can be circulated through 
the sleeping-cabins? Some lines now have open fire-places in the 
saloon, which must greatly assist in purifying the atmosphere. That 
line which first manages to rid its saloon and state-rooms of the dreadful 
cabin smell, will have scored a great triumph. We very much doubt 
whether, as yet, scientific men have ever been consulted with a view to 
a possible remedy. 








LITERATURE AND LAWS. 


N his delightful chat in the ‘‘ Easy Chair’’ of the February number 
of Harper's, Mr. Curtis makes some statements which very well ex- 
press what is a widespread opinion concerning literature and writers. 
It is summed up in these phrases: ‘‘ The form of expression which the 
poetic genius takes, is instinctive, and is not determined by circum- 
stance. Shakespeare was not a poet who wrote dramas because he lived 
in ‘ the spacious times of great Elizabeth.’ It was the remarkable con- 
stellation of dramatic genius that made the splendor of those times. It 
is not to be supposed that he would have written epics had he lived 
under the Commonwealth, or that Milton eighty years earlier would 
have been a dramatist.”’ 

Yet there are objections to this manner of regarding the human 
mind and its operations. It requires us to suppose that the splendor of 
the Elizabethan stage was the result of a number of coincidences,—that 
at about the same time there were born a number of remarkable men, 
each of whom by chance hit upon play-writing as the form of composi- 
tion that best suited him. A little later, in what we briefly call the 
literature of the eighteenth century, there was a still larger number of 
coincidences ; and at the present time, equally by coincidence, there 
are a number of English bards and bardlings singing harmoniously imi- 
tations of the old French and Italian poems. When we look at the 
literature of Spain, France and Germany, the number and extent of 
these coincidences are very much increased. We find Boileau writing 
verse singularly like that of Dryden and Pope; we find in France and 
Germany renewed interest in the past at the same time that this begins 
to show itself in England. 

In these circumstances, is one not justified in supposing it possible 
that mere coincidence is an unsatisfactory explanation of these similari- 
ties? In general, do we not reject the notion of accidental coincidence 
when the examples amount to more than a very small number? If we 
see the cars running eastward over Cambridge bridge, packed, every 
morning between the hours of eight and ten, we do not call it a mere 
coincidence that so many people are going in one direction ; we know 
that they contain people coming into town to their business; and it is 
not difficult to understand why it is hard to get a seat in the horse-cars 
going out of town towards six o’clock in the afternoon. Further illus- 
trations are unnecessary. ll science, all the business of life, rests on 
the more or less complete comprehension of the fact that there are cer- 
tain laws in accordance with which human beings work and play; and 
an important part of the business of life is the investigation and inter- 
pretation of these laws. History teaches us that the past is not an in- 
coherent jumble of accidents. We see in our own country the notions 
of freedom growing from the day the Pilgrims landed, and preparing 
the colonists for resistance to royal exactions. It is possible to trace 
clearly the rise of the spirit of secession in the South, and the reluctant 
aversion to slavery in the North. It is not by mere coincidence that at 
the last election the people rose against the politicians. Is literature, 
then, alone left in the world unaffected by circumstances? The reign 
of coincidence is still large, if it controls this form of expression. 

Yet, just as travellers will not leave any tract of the earth’s surface 
unexplored, men will find it hard to believe that the movements of 
literature are incapable of explanation. ‘To take the case of Milton as 
an example, we see his poems full of classical allusion, of lines from 
Latin poetry; and we know that he lived at a time when cultivation 
rested on the study of antiquity. In the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ it is easy to 
detect his references to his surroundings, and in the choice of his subject 
we see the Puritan spirit that eighty years earlier was barely beginning 
to exist. That Milton, if he had lived in the time of Shakespeare, 
would have written plays, no one can, of course, positively affirm. Yet 
his ‘‘ Comus,’’ which he wrote when every poet wrote masques, and his 
‘¢Samson Agonistes,’’ which he wrote when all the critics and dramatists 
were busying themselves over the classical stage, make it a not unlikely 
hypothesis. Yet we may be sure that he would not have written his 
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‘¢ Paradise Lost’’ then, because the influences to which he would have 
been exposed were wholly unlike those that helped to produce that great 
poem. England was powerful, successful, and beginning to assert her- 
self; royalty was an object of respect, and the worship of the beautiful 
had not begun to shock the great mass of the people. Milton saw a 
different sight ; and everything that he saw left its mark on his poetry. 
The ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ was the epic of a way of looking at the world 
that did not exist eighty years earlier. 

Hence, it may be possible to say that the poet, in choosing the form 
in which he shall express himself, is modified by circumstances, just as 
he is in choosing the sort of house that he will build or the hat he will 
wear. We all, great and little, are modified by our time, just as we 
modify it and make it. 








PREACHERS IN GOWNS. 


N esteemed Presbyterian minister of St. Louis, Dr. Marquis, has 
caused much discussion in his congregation by beginning to wear 
a black silk gown during his public ministrations. Four ministers of 
the same church in our city have adopted this robe, which is in general, 
it not universal, use among Presbyterians in the British Islands. A 
hundred years ago, it was in general use by the American clergy. Less 
than that time has elapsed since no Protestant minister ventured to 
appear on the streets of Philadelphia, and, perhaps, of other American 
cities, without his black gown and bands, In this age of revivals and 
of zsthetic impulse, the black gown has begun to come into pulpit use 
again. It is one of the many evidences of the indirect influence of 
the Oxford movement on bodies of Christians not in communion with 
the Anglican Church, that as fast as the black gown has been driven 
from the pulpits of the latter it has begun to reappear in those of the 
former, being the first step towards vestments and the like. 

But historically it is a blunder for Presbyterian ministers to put on 
this official robe. ‘The proper dress for the ecclesiastical successors of 
John Knox is the dark blue gown, which once was in Scotland the 
symbol of Presbyterian orthodoxy. It was the Episcopalian party in 
Scotland which introduced the black gown, as is still recorded i in the 
phrases, ‘‘black prelacy,’’ ‘‘a true-blue Presbyterian.’’? And, long 
after academic influence and Episcopal tradition had naturalized the 
black gown in the pulpits of the Kirk, the blue gown remained in use 
on ‘‘ sacrament Sabbaths,’’—those great gatherings which Burns carica- 
tured in the ‘‘ Holy Fair,”’ and which were the direct ancestors of the 
American camp-meeting. From the services at the communion, all 
who were not: partakers were excluded strictly, as in the primitive 
church. One of Scotland’s greatest preachers records the deep im- 
pression made on him when by some oversight he, though still a mere 
lad, was allowed to remain in the church during this service, and wit- 
nessed, not only the solemnly impressive service, but the unusual robe 
of dark blue on the officiating minister. It was with the Presbyterians, 
therefore, first of Protestant bodies, that the ritualistic practice of 
using a special dress at this sacrament originated. 

The phrase, ‘‘true-blue Presbyterian,’’ is corrupted by some into 
‘‘blue-stocking Presbyterian.’’ ‘‘ Blue-stocking’’ is of later origin, 
refers only to literary ladies, and has nothing to do with the Kirk. 








THE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
ET us suppose the regiments furnished during the late war officered 
by their respective States, and the officers subject to discipline or 
removal by the States only; would it have been worth while for the 
national Government to appoint a general-in-chief? Substitute for the 
parties in this case the public schools, the teachers, the ward school- 
boards, the board of education, and the superintendent, and the same 
question may be asked. 

The Board of Education is responsible to the city for every doilar 
of the $1,500,000 annually spent on its schools. The teachers and 
janitors are the only officials through which it can act (with the excep- 
tion of a half-dozen employés in its office,) in the disbursement of this 
money. The salaries of these amount to $1,200,000. Yet the Board 
cannot, through its superintendent or in any other way, appoint, dis- 
miss or transfer one of them, except in the two high schools. These 
powers are entirely in the hands of thirty-one boards of school directors, 
who are entirely independent, in their constitution, of the central 
board. They are supposed to represent, through election, the parents 

of the pupils. It is not necessary to say how nearly true this is—or, if 
it be true, how good it is that it is true,—in certain wards. 

But this, of course, will all be changed now. 

Will it? 

A bill was recently introduced into the House of. Representatives of 
our State Legislature, providing (1,) that the Board of Public Educa- 
tion of this city should have power to appoint women as visitors to the 
schools, and to give them such advisory duties as it should see fit, no 
compensation to be allowed; (2,) that the same board should have the 
power to dismiss teachers. "By the first section, it was designed to ac- 
complish, so far as intelligent criticism can do so, what the impracticable 
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privilege of electing women as school directors has failed todo. The 
second was intended to give to the Board some control over the largest 
class of its employés, leaving te the local boards all their powers, except 
so far as their action might be modified by the operation of this section. 
It would seem, that, in view of the early entrance of a chief executive 
officer on his duties, a more proper or modest request could hardly 
have been made. 

Yet, on the next day after Mr. MacAllister’s election to that posi- 
tion, the Committee on Education of the House reported the above 
bill negatively, and without an objecting voice. It is a significant fact 
that the Committee, composed, with one exception, of country mem- 
bers, admitting their ignorance of the subject, waited to hear from the 
Philadelphia delegation before making their report. The report, there- 
fore, is the work of the Philadelphia delegation. 

The last argument against a superintendency was that the peculiar 
structure of our school system would make the office an impracticable 
one here. Those who plead an offence in its own extenuation, from a 
sincere regard for it, will naturally protect their line of defence at every 
point. 

Could anything show more plainly than this incident that the time 
has come when the complicated, cumberséme conglomeration, called 
‘our public-school system,’’ should be swept away, and a real system 
take its place? The plan devised in 1818 was intelligently adapted to 
the city and county of that date; but we change the fashions as well as 
the sizes of our garments, as we grow. Let us be at least as wisely 
original as were our fathers in 1818. The garment that was badly 
refitted to the theoretical city made by consolidation in 1854, needs to 
be entirely reconstructed for the real city of 1883. When the city was 
expanded to the county limits, school sections should have disappeared 
with the districts or townships from which they arose; and a single 
board, instead of thirty-one, with a certainty of indefinite increase, 
should have replaced the eleven then existing. Such a board, either 
appointed or elected at large,—but a single board, claiming undivided 
allegiance from its employés, and with its local visitors for every 
school,—is now more than ever a necessity. The Legislative action 
just mentioned makes its creation only a question of time. Is not this 
the time? Ss. 

Philadelphia, March 24. 








LITERATURE. 
THE WORKS OF HAWTHORNE*. 


AWTHORNE still lacks a biographer. His life-story is almost as 
little known to the many as are the hidden wonders in his books. 
The average reader is aware that the author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’ 
lived in Massachusetts, spent some time in England and Italy, and died 
about twenty years ago; but even well-read persons know little beyond 
these trivial facts. That this ignorance should have existed in Haw- 
thorne’s lifetime, is, perhaps, not unnatural. He was a singularly retir- 
ing man. Even with his best friends, diffidence or reticence was a 
continual barrier to confidence. He rarely unbosomed to a single 
crony; with two or more, his tongue was hopelessly tied. Yet, 
strangely enough, this retiring, meditative, solitary thinker was after 
a certain fashion a politician, and during the latter part of his life he 
depended for subsistence upon political offices. What a change in 
politics, however, since the time when George Bancroft, the historian, 
was collector of the port of Boston, and Nathaniel Hawthorne was one 
of his assistants! The shy romancer has described in his inimitable 
manner his duties in the custom-house at Salem, and elsewhere in his 
journals we are made familiar with his life as American consul at Liver- 
pool. Being always a Democrat and a warm friend of his college-mate, 
President Peirce, he profited by the favors which that friendship and 
his party affiliations threw in his path, but never, it need not be said, 
at the sacrifice of honor or respect. 

Doubtless, the reason why no satisfactory biography of him has yet 
been written, is due to the fact that his life, so barren of incidents, yet 
so rich in character, has baffled all those who have undertaken to por- 
tray it. Mr. Lathrop’s pleasing sketch is confessedly only a ‘‘study.’’ 
Mr. Henry James’s work, with somewhat more pretension, is unsatisfac- 
tory, because he occasionally treats his subject, I will not say with con- 
descension, but with meagre sympathy. Thus it happens that we 
Americans know far less of Hawthorne than of a dozen English contem- 
poraries of his. Anecdotes of Macaulay, Carlyle, Dickens and Thack- 
eray are as familiar as household words; we know their whims and hob- 
bies, their favorite books,—nay, their favorite dishes and the color of 
their hair,—forgetting meanwhile that at home we had two men, Haw- 
thorne and Emerson, not to be bartered for the best that England could 
give us, leading lives full of nobility and sowing works whose first fruits 
have not yet been harvested. Happily, the time seems near when we 





* «The Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” “ Riverside Edition.” To Be Com- 
pleted in Twelve Volumes. Vol. I., “ Twice-Told Tales;” Vol. II., «« Mosses from an 


-Old Manse ;” Vol. III., « House of the Seven Gables” and “ Snow Image ; ;” Vol. IV., 
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shall awaken to a larger understanding of the worth of our domestic 
wealth. After wandering abroad in search of wonders, we discover that 
we possess genuine prophets at our door. When the hour comes for an 
adequate life of Hawthorne to be written, many Americans will blush 
that they have done a great man so little honor. Until then, his jour- 
nals and the charming autobiographical prefaces to several of his works 
must be sought by those who desire to know what manner of man he 
was. 

~ Of the first four volumes of the new edition, which is unquestionably 
the best edition of Hawthorne’s writings, three are devoted to his stories 
and tales. Glancing through these pages, what a wealth of fancy is 
discovered !_ Here are stories of all kinds,—sombre and gay, grotesque 
and lifelike, comic and pathetic,—yet each stamped with the author’s 
unmistakable characteristics. Each of these little essays is in its way a 
gem, polished and mounted to the best of its maker’s skill. He does 
not neglect even the most trifling story ; and, strange to say, into long 
and short, great and small, he breathes his own individuality so dis- 
tinctly that it would be impossible to counterfeit a single page. Yet, 
at the same time, Hawthorne is almost invariably an impersonal writer. 
He does not, like Thackeray, enter into confidences with the reader ; 
he makes few remarks aside ; he pours out his story in a rich, pellucid 
stream, untinged by his private reflections. Perhaps it is this matchless 
purity which defies all imitation, and which cannot be counterfeited. 
His purity is not only one of manner,—and Hawthorne is now generally 
deemed the master of the purest English style of the century,—but of 
matter. His is the delicacy of the woman, without any implication 
of weakness ; moreayver, while his humor is omnipresent, it never trends 
towards coarseness. Among all these stories, while there are some 
which deal with ghastly subjects, not one is unhealthy, not one leaves 
a vicious recollection in the memory. Hawthorne, for many reasons, 
ranks as the first of English story-tellers, excelling even Dickens in the 
number and general excellence of his shorter works. By these he 
slowly wedged his way into the public heart, and exercised his mind and 
style for those longer romances which are among the choicest treasures 
of American literature. 

More than twenty years before the publication of ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter,’’ he tried his young pen on an unsuccessful novel, called ‘‘ Fan- 
shawe,’’ and during all those intervening years he was contented to 
strengthen his wings by short flights of fancy or description, some pub- 
lished for a trifling remuneration by newspapers and magazines, others 
laid away to ripen against the day when they were all gathered into 
book-form as ‘* Twice-Told Tales ’’ and ‘‘ Mosses from an Old Manse.”’ 
Some are allegorical, some descriptive, and some purely fantastic. All 
glow with Hawthorne’s bright imagination, and most of them carry a 
little moral, hidden snugly, and hardly more conspicuous than the seeds 
of a strawberry. Some, like ‘‘ Feathertop,’’ gently satirize man’s vani- 
ties with mingled playfulness and sweetness, such as have not been seen 
since Addison ; others, like the delightful ‘‘ Snow Image,’’ are incom- 
parable on account of their simplicity. Had Hawthorne lived at good 
Haroun al Raschid’s court, he might have contributed his share of 
stories to the Arabian nights’ entertainment. 

‘©The House of the Seven Gables’’ is the first of Hawthorne’s four 
long works, as published in the new edition ; and it is in some respects 
the best example of his powers. It is one of the small number of 
American novels thus far written which seem destined to survive. Its 
American freshness sparkles in every paragraph, yet with no sacrifice of 
artistic requirements. To appreciate fully the difficulty of his achieve- 
ment, we need only refer to one of his own statements. . ‘‘ No author,’’ / 
said he, ‘‘ without a trial, can conceive of the difficulty of writing a 
romance about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no. 
mystery, no picturesque and glowing wrong, nor anything but a com- 
monplace prosperity, in broad and simple daylight, as is happily the 
case with my dear native land.’’ Circumstances conspired in Haw- 
thorne’s case to atone as far as was possible for the lack of an ancient 
background. His life was largely spent at Salem and Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, two towns in which there were already old traditions and old 
families. Salem, situated on the coast to the north of Boston, was one 
of the earliest places settled by the Pilgrims; its records were stained 
with gloomy persecution, and the tree still stood on Witches’ Hill on 
which many victims were hanged. In Hawthorne’s time, Salem’s im- 
portance as a commercial port had dwindled ; but it still retained the 
memories of its enriching East Indian trade, and boasted many well- 
descended citizens. Concord, on the other hand, lying twenty miles 
inland, was and is,a typical New England interior town. There the 
farmers were thrifty and public-spirited ; there, too, the war of the Revo- 
lution had first broken out ; there Hawthorne spent his days at the “ old 
manse,’’ in observing nature and in talking with Thoreau and Ellery 
Channing. ‘Thus, from his surroundings he inherited whatever the first 
grim settlers of New England had to bequeath in traditions to posterity. 

He chose Salem to be the scene of ‘‘The House of the Seven 
Gables,’’—a gloomy mansion, dating back to the seventeenth century, 
and enveloped in mystery and legends of evil actions. The purpose of 
the story is to illustrate the retribution which, first or last, overtakes 
sin, although the pursuit may run even unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations. An old maid, with an unpleasant scowl ; her brother, who for 
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| thirty years was locked up in prison for a crime he did not commit ; 


and a simple, fresh, pretty niece ; these are the principal characters. 
Of incidents, there are few. ‘The story is one of passion, not action ; 
it deals with the intellectual and moral, rather than with the physical 
and sensational, sides of life. Each character is exhibited in a hundred 
lights, until we cannot doubt that Hepzibah and Clifford and Phebe are 
actual human beings, and we find ourselves eagerly peering into their 
thoughts and sympathizing with their troubles far more than we should 
do in the case of many of our friends. The artist’s magic shows us 
that what seems commonplace to the casual looker-on may possess vital 
and unfailing interest. This is one of the rarest, if not one of the lofti- 
est, of the novelist’s gifts. Of the purely Hawthornean elements there 
is no stint. As usual, he takes us far below the surface of thought into 
the still and awful depths of consciousness of which we are all aware, 
but which few can describe. In this regard, Hawthorne stands easily 
first; only two modern writers resemble him even distantly, one being 
Turgéneff, the other Shorthouse in ‘‘ John Inglesant.’’ How widely 
this genuine moral insight differs from the false, can easily be seen by 
comparing Hawthorne’s works with those mystical and vague novels of 
Bulwer, in which he misses the sublime and falls flat on the ridiculous. 
Similarly, Hawthorne’s mysteries and horrors are never melodramatic 
and morbid, like those of Poe, and his moral pictures are not swaddled 
with psychological niceties, like those of contemporary novelists. 

‘‘The House of the Seven Gables’’ is a pure romance; not a medi- 
cal treatise, though it has to do with hereditary and mental peculiarities ; 
nor a metaphysical hodge-podge, though it necessarily involves the pro- 
foundest truths. But, whilst he is chiefly passive, the author does not 
abstain from action for want of power to depict dramatic situations. 
What master of fiction, save Hawthorne, could have written that mar- 
vellous chapter following Judge Pyncheon’s death, without being led into 
exaggeration or anticlimax? What a portrait, too, is that of the judge, 
the prosperous, respected citizen, who silences his own conscience, and 
who imagines, because he is successful, because he sits high up in church 
and is always listened to deferentially at public meetings, because he 
gives ostentatiously to charities,—because, in a word, his sins have not 
been found out,—that he is really the Christian he seems to be! And 
Phebe; what a veritable ray of sunshine, yet wholly natural, withal ! 
And even little Ved Higgins, the young cannibal, with an appetite for 
gingerbread, ‘‘ Jim-Crows’’ and elephants; how deftly his boyish fea- 
tures are sketched! Throughout the book, whether the stroke be light 
or heavy, whether the picture be outlined or elaborated, we are con- 
tinually charmed by the poetry, imagination, purity and delicacy which 
are Hawthorne’s peculiar treasures. W. R. THAYER. 





Daupet’s ‘‘ L’ EVANGELISTE.’’—M. Alphonse Daudet commands our 
respect as a writer of cynical but not indecent novels, in which he de- 
picts French society in colors far from flattering. But it was his evil 
genius which led him to put his hand to such a piece of work as we 
have in his ‘‘ L’Evangéliste’’ (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.). 
Novels with a partisan purpose always area mistake. They help, indeed, 
to deepen the prejudices of the unreflecting, but they merely repel the 
more thoughtful by their manifest unfairness; and we do M. Daudet 
the honor of supposing that he prefers the approval of readers of the 
latter class. The art of manufacturing such novels is too mechanical 
for a man of his genius. It consists simply in selecting a series of 
odious characters, putting in their mouths the opinions you dislike, and 
making them act out your notion of what they would be likely to do. 
Profound psychological analysis, the influence of opinion in the de- 
velopment of character, all that gives charm to George Eliot’s treat- 
ment of religionists from whom she differed at every point, may be 
dispensed with. 

M. Daudet’s novel is an attack upon the Protestant evangelistic 
movements in France. There are two of these in operation,-—the 
Scotch mission, started years ago by Mr. McAll, and that of the Salva- 
tion Army, recently introduced. Which is aimed at, we cannot say ; 
perhaps neither and both. The evangelistic party described here are 
all purely French ; their victim is a Frenchwoman of Danish birth. We 
never heard of French Protestants showing such proselyting zeal as is 
here depicted. This evangelistic movement is a kind of woman’s rights 
movement also. That also is a novelty unknown to us. On the title- 
page of its publication is the motto: ‘‘ A woman lost the world; by a 
woman it shall be regained.”’ Is this not M. Daudet’s reminiscence of 
a famous Catholic saying about the Virgin Mary? The evil genius of 
the piece is a Madame Antheman, of an old Protestant family in the 
South of France, and a woman singularly devoid of every human in- 
stinct. She it is who acquires a morbid influence over M//e. Eine Eb- 
sen, the young Dano-Frenchwoman of rationalistic and Protestant 
training, causes her to sunder every natural tie, to conspire against her 
own mother, and to trample on the most sacred affections. Does M. 
Daudet think this sort of thing characteristic of any sort of Protestant- 
ism? It has been the reproach levelled at Protestantism that it has laid 
no stress on those special religious vocations which lead young Catho- 
lics of either sex to sunder the ties of home for the sake of what is 
supposed to be a higher life than home offers. It has been its reproach, 
also, that it accepts the humdrum life of common relations as more pure 
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than the ecstasy of the convent cell, and that it knows of no names more 
honorable than mother and child, brother and sister, husband and wife. 
But this is an honorable reproach. From Luther to Mr. Moody, the 
Protestant pulpit has made much of these relations as the best stepping- 
stones to the truest communion with God and the doing of His will on 
earth as in heaven. Of all this, M. Daudet knows nothing; his picture 
is the reverse of all history. 

“¢ But,’’ says M. Daudet, ‘‘the doctrines of these Protestant evan- 
gelists lead directly to the consequences I have depicted.’’ Of those 
doctrines M. Daudet shows himself profoundly ignorant. He gives 
quotations on page 7 from books of devotion which Madame Antheman 
sets the Hdsens to translate for her. Passages such as he gives may be 
found in the writings of Madame Chantal or Madame Guyon, and per- 
haps in here or there a Protestant mystic who has fed on the literature 
of Catholic’ mysticism. But these Protestant mystics differ by the 
breadth of the whole heaven from the evangelistic party, who, like 
Madame Antheman, stir up society and labor to convert Catholics. No 
such doctrines as these are to be found in their books; and M. Daudet 
has given the world nothing but a caricature. 

It is said that M. Daudet found the motive to his book in personal 
observation of a case not unlike that which he describes. ‘The manifest 
feeling, almost passion, with which he depicts his evangelistic monster, 
seems to confirm this statement. But this makes the case not a whit 
the better. A novelist, like an historian, is bound to deal with repre- 
sentative, not with exceptionai, facts ; and such a case as this is excep- 
tional in the highest sense. 

Where he gets away from this nightmare, the book is far from un- 
pleasant. It is quite impossible to avoid liking many of his secondary 
characters ; and his scenes of still-life have their own beauty. Indeed, 
there is much in the novel to make us regret that he has wasted his 
powers so badly. The translator has not seconded him very skilfully. 
One of her sentences (pp. 110 and 111,) we had to read four times 
before we caught the sense ; and even a translator should know that the 
English equivalent for ‘‘ canfigues’’ is not ‘‘ canticles,’’ but ‘‘ hymns.”’ 

&. &. T. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

M* MUZZEY’S stout octavo (“Reminiscences and Memorials of Men of the 
ip Revolution and Their Families. By A.B. Muzzey. Boston: Estes & Lauriat,) 
contains a large amount of entertaining information, and fills acceptably that peculiar 
gap between history, which looks only to combined movements, and biography, which 
deals with purely individual characteristics. The work is one calculated to interest 
everybody who takes pride in the springs of our national existence; but the author, 
despite an evident desire to be impartial, can scarcely be said to have produced a 
national book. He deals ratiier with New. England patriotism than with the wider 
American sentiment of the period considered. The Middle and Southern States receive 
but meagre attention, and the chapter devoted to them lacks the air of personal remi- 
niscence which is the main element of readableness in the earlier portions. This isthe 
result of circumstance, rather than of intention, and is not to be wondered at,—perhaps 
not to be regretted ; for, if the author had extended his field, he could hardly have been 
so explicit and agreeable in talking of the families of Adams, Quincy, Lincoln, Parker, 
Ellery, and others which go to complete the galaxy of eminent New England patriots. 
The volume possesses the advantage of bold, clear type and fine paper. The wood- 
cuts are rough, but probably serve their purpose sufficiently well. 


The Westminster Review for January has various weighty articles which cannot by 
any stretch of liberality be called “timely,” as well as one or two that are fairly current. 
Under the former head are such papers as “ Shaftesbury as a Moral Philosopher,” and 
“ The Brothers Henry and Thomas Erskine ;” under the latter are reviews of Colonel 
Higginson’s « Common Sense About Women” and Mozley’s “ Reminiscences.” Other 
articles are on “Shelley: His Friends and Critics,” «« The Employer’s Liability Act,” 
and « The Art of Acting ;” while the customary space is given to contemporary litera- 
ture. The Review treats Colonel Higginson in a top-lofty style, of course, as if it were 
a kind of condescension to notice him, but is, on the whole, favorable in tone to one of 
the brightest books published of late in America. (Ferree & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine’s book reviews in the New York Suz have for some time 
been recognized as among the best pieces of periodical writing of that kind. They 
have more than an ephemeral interest and value, being properly critical essays of a 
fine order; and the sense of fitness is gratified in seeing a selection from them made 
into a book, ‘‘ Chats About Books, Poets and Novelists,” which Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have just published. The title is hardly a just one to the book or to the 
author. It gives the idea of a set of gossipy, anecdotical papers, which these “ Chats ”’ 
are not, being, on the contrary, serious, careful and elegant analyses of literary methods 
and results. We esteem Mr. Hazeltine one of the best of American critics; his charity 
is as wide as his knowledge ; his judgment is sound, his temper kindly, and his humor 
sweet. Such writing as his must do substantial good to the American press. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have issued bound volumes of Haweis’s “« American 
Humorists” and Williams’s “Science in Short Chapters,” of their « Standard 
Library ” series, acknowledged previously by us. These volumes seem to be among 
the most successful yet put forth in the “Standard Library.” Mr. Williams’s book is a 
very practical compendium; and Mr. Haweis, although he has been rather sharply 
criticised in some quarters, gives his reader plenty of entertainment. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. New Edition, Greatly 
Augmented, and Edited by Charles Annandale, M. A. Illustrated by above 
3,000 Engravings, printed in the text. Volumes I-IV. Pp. 700 to 800 each. 
$5 per volume. Blackie & Son, London. Zhe Century Company, New York. 


NoTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN THE LOUVRE AND THE BRERA GALLERY AT 
MiLan. By Charles L. Eastlake. [Illustrated. Pp. 438. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John T. Morse, Jr. (“ American Statesmen ” Series.) Pp. 


352 $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

HEGEL. By Edward Caird, LL. D. (‘ Philosophical Classics” Series.) Pp. 225. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

THE SLEEPING-CAR: A FARCE. By William D. Howells. Pp. 74. $0.30. James R. 


Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


(“Round Robin” Series.) Pp. 368. $1. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE BLOCKADE AND THE CRUISERS. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


FANCHETTE: A NOVEL. 
good & Co., Boston. 


James R. Os- 


By James Russell Soley. Pp.250. $1. Charles 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


CuHaTs ABouT Books, POETS AND NOVELISTS. 
360. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Philadelphia. ) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. With an Introduction, by 
Richard Grant White. Pp. 265. $2.00. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
CE. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


By Mayo Williamson Hazletine. Pp. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

MEMORIAL edition of the life and letters of Washington Irving, by Pierre M. 
Irving, is announced by,G. P. Putnam’s Sons, the, intent of it being especially to 
celebrate the centenary anniversary of the birth of Irving. The memorial edition will 
be an exceptionally elegant piece of book-making. In addition to five portraits of 
Irving at different ages, it will include forty portraits on steel of distinguished people 
referred to in the narrative, as well as numerous illustrations upon steel and wood. 

The edition will be very limited, and issued to subscribers alone. 


“ Rivers of Life; or, Sources and Streams of the Faiths of Man in all Lands,” is 
the title of an important work in two volumes and nearly thirteen hundred pages, by 
Major-General J. G. R. Furlong, now going through the press in Edinburgh, which 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York, is engaged in introducing to the American public. 
Genera] Furlong treats exhaustively of tree, serpent, fire, sun and ancestor worships, 
as well as of early faiths in Western Asia, Europe and adjacent countries, and of the 
Eastern aboriginal, the Aryan and the Semitic faiths. ‘The book shows, in fact, “ the 
evolution of religious thought.” 


«“ The Sciences Among the Jews Before and During the Middle Ages,” is the title 
of a book by Professor M. J. Schleiden, Ph. D., announced for immediate publication 
by D. Binswanger & Co., of Baltimore. Sir Henry Thompson is preparing a 
work on vegetarianism. Mrs. Sutherland Orr is at work on her “ Browning 
Primer,” and hopes to have it out this autumn. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is 
writing the life of Emerson for the “American Men of Letters” series. Mr. 
Joel Benton has written an enthusiastic and sympathetic essay upon “ Emerson as a 
Poet.” 


The publishing firm of Glazounoff has purchased for twenty-six thousand roubles 
the right to issue a new edition of M. Turgénefl’s works, to be brought out under the 
supervision of M. M. M. Stassyoulevich. M. Turgéneff has again been suffering se- 
verely, according to reports from France. We see it noted also in the foreign mails 
that Mr. Sidney Jerrold has translated from the Russian two of M. Turgéneff’s tales, 
entitled ‘ First Love” and “ Pinin and Baburin.” The translation, which is made 
with the author’s sanction, will be published shortly, with a biographical and critical 
essay. 














Mr. T. W. Higginson, who had engaged to write a life of Franklin for the 
« American Men of Letters” series, has felt obliged to postpone the writing of such a 
biography siqce the acquisition by the library of Congress of the Stevens collection 
of Franklin papers, which furnishes so much new material that it would be impossible 
to prepare an adequate life without a thorough study of these manuscripts. He has 
undertaken, instead, a biography of Margaret Fuller. 


At a breakfast given to the distinguished German actor, Herr Ludwig Barnay, in 
New York, recently, Mr. Harry Edwards urged that steps be taken to establish in 
New York a national dramatic library, and a committee was appointed to make a 
beginning. It consists of Mr. Edwards, Mr. J. Brander Matthews, Mr. H. C. Bunner, 
Mr. A. S. Sullivan and Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice. Before the gathering broke up, 
subscriptions were received to the amount of nearly one thousand dollars. 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ Helen of Troy” has gone into a second edition. 
Messrs. Macmillan’s new illustrated magazine will, it is said, begin its career in 
October. Someone has conceived the idea of forming a selection from the novels 
of “ Ouida,” to be called “ Wisdom, Poetry and Pathos.” Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
popularity is shown by the announcement of a complete edition of his poetical works 
in one volume, and also of a volume of selections from his prose writings. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy is at work on an “Outline History of Ireland,” which will go back 
to the earliest times and come down to the present decade. 














H. H., it seems, has not been “ empowered to act in behalf of certain ill-treated 
Indians in the southern part of California,” but is merely commissioned to make a 
report to the Interior Departu.ent on the general subject of the mission Indians in 
that State,—their present condition, and the best means of providing them with lands 
in such a way that they can never be dispossessed. . 


Mr. George W. Cable followed up his successful series of lectures on “The Rela 
tions of Literature to Modern Society,” recently, in Baltimore, by an evening of read 
ings from his Creole studies, which gave enormous satisfaction, and might, we should 
think, be profitably repeated in other Northern cities. Mr. Cable selected a scene from 
«Posson Jone,” where Colossus of Rhodes and Fules are conspicuous, and made his 
audience merry with his vivid portrayal of these two persons; and then from the 
«‘ Grandissimes” he selected that ghastly and pitiful story of Bras Coupé’s death, and 
afterward that admirable scene in which Raoul /nnerarity presents himself and his 
painting to Frowenfeld. The author’s exact reproduction of the various dialects, his 
simple, unaffected and yet truly dramatic gestures, his pithy, illustrative sentences, and 
his own keen enjoyment of the scenes he was portraying, were delightful. He was as 
natural, modest and free as if he were talking upon his own balcony to a company of 
familiar friends. Occasionally he turned to the blackboard in order to show by a dia- 
gram the site of the places referred to. His comments on the historical and actual 
Creole society were so appreciative and commendatory that the most sensitive Creole 
could not take offence at his photographic pictures. The charm of the entertainment 
was the tone of variety which pervaded it,—the truth of the portraiture and the truth 
of the enunciation. Besides that, there was wit and poetry, pathos and history. 
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The first edition of Mr. R. Bosworth Smith’s “ Life of Lord Lawrence,” consisting 
of four thousand copies, was entirely sold out within the week of its appearance. Such 
a success is believed to be without precedent in the case of Indian books. A 
shilling magazine, devoted to social reform, will appear in London in May, under the 
title of Merry England. The new venture will contain every month a full-page etch- 
ing. -—Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, having spent the last three years in political agitation, 
has again found time to be a poet. He has just finished two new dramas, and, although 
he has forsworn novel-writing, is hard at work on a volume of prose fiction. A 
department of philosophy is to be established at Princeton, in accordance, it is said, 
with a suggestion of President McCosh. This would naturally mean the retirement of 
Dr. McCosh from the presidency. 


The title of Mr. Thwing’s book, which has been announced by Lee & Shepard as 
“The Best Books,” has been changed to “ The Reading of Books: Its Pleasures, Prof- 
its and Perils.” Professor T. R. Seeley has prepared a volume, to be called “ The 
Expansion of England.” The book is the outgrowth of his series of lectures on colo- 
nial history, delivered recently before the students of Cambridge. Mr. Lew Van- 
derpoel, of Niverville, N. Y., is at work on a complete history of the old anti-rent 
movement in New York State. The work may be expected some time this year. 
Knarl Knortz is preparing, for immediate publication, the personal reminiscences and 
observations of William Windemann, one of the survivors of the ‘ Jeannette” Arctic 
expedition. 

Messrs. Routledge, of London, have published a “complete copyright ” edition of 
the poetical works of Longfellow. By this is meant that the volume contains, not only 
every poem printed in any other English edition, but also more than one hundred poems 
which are copyright in this country. 




















Professor Anderson, of Madison, is indefatigable in his labors in the literature of 
Scandinavia. He is busily engaged on a translation of Winkel Horn’s exhaustive 
«History of Scandinavian Literature,” a work of five to six hundred pages, whose pub- 
lication, which will occur soon, he anticipates will be favorably received. His “ Norse 
Mythology,” which had already been translated into Italian by ‘Tomasso Caunizzaro, is 
now being translated into French by Jules Leclerc. Professor Anderson is also read- 
ing proof on a new and revised edition, the third, of his “« America Not Discovered by 
Columbus.” 


The Interchange is the title of a new monthly publication, directed by Mr. How- 
ard Challen, whose object is the printing of information concerning books relating to, 
and periodicals publishing articles on, special subjects. It will give the contents of cur- 
rent magazines and reviews (omitting fiction and poetry), and is designed to be of mu- 
tual advantage to publishers issuing periodicals and to specialists desiring information 
respecting books or articles of interest to them. The idea appears to be a very practical 
one; the admitted need of digesting, as we may say, the enormous bulk of our periodical 
literature, has led to that remarkable manifestation of industry, « Poole’s Index;” and 
Mr. Challen means to help on the work in his own way. His separate numbers will be 
of use, and their value will be increased, at the end of the year, by the addition of a 
good index. (123 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia.) 








ART NOTES. 


HE exhibition of the Society of American Artists opened in New York on Monday 
4 of this week, The collection of pictures numbers nearly one hundred and fifty, 
and it is generally proclaimed to be superior to tuat of last year in artistic quality, while 
at the same time it is more “ popular” in character and likely to show a better result in 
sales. Works which appear to attract especial attention are T. W. Dewing’s “ The 
Prelude,” two Grecian maidens, seated by a harp; a beautiful portrait of a young lady, 
by A. H. Thayer; J. Alden Wier’s portrait of Richard Grant White ; Borgi Harrison’s 
« Return from the First Communion;” Robert Blum’s “ View of the House of Gold, 
Vienna ;” “A Scene Off the Maine Coast,” by W. L. Picknell; Frank C. Jones’s 
«« Fisherman’s Daughter ;” “The Minute Men,” by Edwin H. Blashfield; and Charles 
F. Ulrich’s figure of a carpenter at work at his bench. Among the few sculptures in 
the exhibition there is a fine marble bust of Liszt, by M. Ezekiel. 


The museum of Boulacque has been declared to be national property. From 
Diisseldorf comes the news of the death of F. Hengsbach, the landscape painter. 
The fifty-fourth exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, Dublin, 
was opened recently. A fine etching, “ The Harvest Moon,” has just been com- 
pleted by R. Macbeth, A.R.A.-elect, and was at last accounts on exhibition in London. 











The Society of American Artists talks of holding an exhibition in London next 
winter. A new building, to contain five studios, is to be erected in Hamilton 
Place, Boston, and the University Building is to be converted into a studio building. 
These improvements will satisfy long-felt wants. Messrs. H. A. Loop, George H. 
Story, Walter Shirlaw, George H. Yewell and James C. Beckwith form the committee 
appointed by the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art for the loan exhibition which 
will open in May. The report of the New York Water-Color Society shows that 
the net profit of this season’s exhibition was only two hundred and fifty dollars, ac- 
counted for by increased expenses and decreased attendance. One hundred and fifty 
works, for $19,023, were sold,—a result about ten thousand dollars under the figures of 
last year. 











The French are about to remove some large monuments from Luxor, and Prince 
Frederick Charles of Prussia has, it is said, arranged to carry off a statue of black granite 
from the temple of Mut at Karnak.——There has been opened in Paris, in the Palais 
de l’Industrie, simultaneously with the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, an exhibition of the 
works of M. Lepic, the marine painter, who has produced a series of sketches in water- 
colors of Southern Egyptian and Nubian landscapes. 


The new archeological museum at Cambridge, England, will cost nearly nine 
thousand pounds sterling, exclusive of the site. Mr. Basil Champneys is the architect, 
and it is hoped that the museum may be completed by October 1st. Arrangements are 
to be made in advance for fitting it up as soon as possible with the requisite niaterials 
for the study of classical art and archeology. 


The Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, is to open a Musée Romain. A panorama of 
the Siege of Haarlem is open at Amsterdam. Joseph Cheret is for the third time 
the winner of the Prix de Sévres. Leon Bonnat will be represented at the Salon 
by a portrait of United States Minister Levi P. Morton. Falgviero, the sculptor, 
will send to the Sa/oz an oil portrait. An exhibition of Low Country and Gobe- 
lin tapestries, owned by the Emperor and Empress of Austria, has been opened in 
Vienna, the proceeds to be for the benefit of the sufferers by the floods on the 
Danube. 


J. G. Nicoll has about finished a large and effective view on the Maine coast. 
Mrs. Greatorex is etching a series of plates after her valuable collection of pen 























and ink drawings of old landmarks in and about New York. ‘W. L. Picknell has 
at present a studio in Boston, and after a trip to France will in the autumn take one in 
New York. One of Picknell’s recent pictures is an excellent study of an old man, 
seated in a boat, waiting for “a bite.” 


The death of the Baron Charles Davillier from paralysis is recorded by the French 
journals. Few archeologists have surpassed this well-known writer and collector in 
taste, learning and energy. His principal works are “ L’Orfevrerie en Espagne,” “ Les 
Faiences Hispano-Mauresques ” (1861), “ Histoire de l’Origine de la Porcelaine en 
Europe,” “ Les Cuirs de Cordoue,”’ « Le Cabinet du Duc d’Aumont et les Amateurs de 
Son Temps,” «Les Porcelaines de Sévres de Madame Du Barry,” and “ Histoire des 
Faiences et Porcelaines de Moustiers,” etc., 1863. 








Walter Paris now has a studio in Washington.———-Thomas Moran returned re- 
cently from his trip to New Mexico. W. L. Metcalf is among the Zuiiis, painting 
landscapes and figures. He expects later to go to Mexico.———DMark Waterman will 
return to Boston from London this spring. The third annual exhibition of the 
Chicago Art League opened on the 12th inst. Emil Carlsen, the Boston still-life 
painter, thinks of going to Europe to live permanently. 














= —= 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


MR. DARLEY’S “« FORTUNIO,” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 
HE story of ‘ Fortunio and His Seven Gifted Servants,” as related by the Com- 
tesse d’Annoy for the amusement of the court of “/e Grand Monarque,” 
embodies a number of traditional incidents that are probably much older than her day. 
The gifted servants figure under more than one form in the German fairy tales; and, if 
modern scholarship has not yet traced them to a Aryan myth,—of the forces of nature, 
for example,—it is only because modern scholarship has not got around to them. How- 
ever, that clever playwright, Planché, did not bother himself about mythology; he 
simply took the Comtesse d’Annoy’s tale and turned it into a bright little extravaganza 
of that unsophisticated kind that our fathers found amusing, but that we are rather dis- 
posed to look upon as childish. 

Childish, no doubt, « Fortunio” is, but only as “Cinderella” is childish, or the book 
of the “Magic Flute.” It is not the artificial innocence of Mr. Gilbert, nor the bur- 
lesque of Meilhac and Halévy, but the transparent simplicity of the fairy pantomime, 
with which Planché’s jingling rhymes and execrable puns are no more discordant than 
are the clown’s antics with the fairy ballet. It is not everyone in these scientific days 
whom fairy tales still amuse ; but a composer who undertakes to set the story of ‘ For- 
tunio” to music, must have retained his power of artistic sympathy with that familiar 
view of the supernatural that finds expression in fairies, and dragens, and talking ani- 
mals, and that makes the language of the fairy tales a part of the universal language 
of mankind. That Mr. Francis T. S. Darley has this necessary artistic sympathy, may 
be assumed from his taking up this subject of « Fortunio;” and that he has not thought 
the subject too trifling for a musician’s best endeavors, is evident from the care with 
which his music has been wrought. It is in a certain sense suited to the characters, 
and always to the action, without any needless pretence of dramatic construction. 
“ Fortunio’s” music is graceful and pretty; there is a dainty little song for the fairy 
and three or four duets and trios that are very bright and pleasing. 

The choruses are especially good, and the finales of the second and third acts—the 
former in the conventional Italian style, and the latter rather in the style of  Aida,”— 
are well written and effective. But this very carefulness is a reason, at the foundation 
of things, why the music and the little play do not really fit each other. The action 
is running on in absolutely ingenuous simplicity, while the music is as much in earnest 
as though the situations were of the utmost dramatic importance. Thus, the book 
does not carry the music, nor has the music that spontaneity that would enable it to 
carry the book. 

Necessarily, the composer’s work in such a piece must be difficult. We know how 
easily the overflowing melody of Rossini would fit itself to a fairy tale, how Mozart 
would raise a bit of simple fable to the highest lyric beauty, or how Offenbach would 
make sport of it; but what Verdi would do with it is not so easy to imagine; and Mr. Dar- 
ley is not a Verdi. He is, however, a very capable musician, and it is not necessarily to a 
composer’s discredit, if he have not that peculiar gift of light, careless, spontaneous song 
that seems necessary to our ideal of life in « Wonderland.” For all this, he has written 
an opera that will be heard with pleasure. The company at the Lyceum is sufficiently 
capable and thoroughly well prepared, so that the performance is very satisfactory, and 
the mounting of the piece is altogether more careful and generous than is often seen 
upon our stage. The costumes, from principals to supernumeraries, are astonishingly 
rich and complete; and “ Fortunio and His Seven Gifted Servants,” in all their ex- 
perience, which dates back to the “ palmy days” of the Arch Street Theatre, never be- 
fore appeared in any such splendor as now. 











SCIENCE. 


DEPTH OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN.—-Soundings recently made by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander W. H. Brownson, U. S. N., commander of the United States steamer “ Blake,” 
would seem to indicate that the depth of the Atlantic (in its deepest part,) is consider- 
ably greater than that which has been assigned to it by Sir George Nares from data 
obtained on board the “Challenger.” In a letter dated St. Thomas, the 20th of 
January last, and addressed to Professor Julius E. Hilgard, Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, Commander Brownson details the operations along two lines of sound- 
ings, the one extending from Mariguana to Ocean Plateau, thence down through 
Turk’s Island Passage to the Haytien coast; the other from Samana Promontory to 
Navidad Bank, and out to Ocean Plateau. On January 27th, in latitude 19° 40/ 
50/’ N., longitude 66° 23/ 40/’, about seventy-one miles west of the position where the 
« Challenger” attained its greatest sounding (23,250 feet), a depth of 4,561 fathoms 
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(27,366 feet,) was sounded, or one exceeding by nearly three-quarters of a mile the 
earlier determinations, and but very little below the greatest depth that has been 
assigned for the Pacific. The bottom temperature was found to be 360° F.,, or still 
four degrees above the freezing point, a temperature exceeding by more than two 
degrees that obtained for a similar depth in the Pacific basin. “Fifteen and a half 
miles southeast of the latter stations, sounded again in 4,223 fathoms [25,338 feet] ; 
bottom of two layers of ooze, brown on top, with under strata of gray; temperature, 
36°. When the wire was nearly in, the reel showed signs of being crushed, cracking 
in several places; but fortunately it did not give way. With the last sounding two 
bottom thermometers were sent down,—a Miller Casella, No. 49,406, and a Tagliabue, 
No. 531. The latter came up crushed by the excessive pressure. The reading of the 
Miller Casella I have no reason to doubt.” It is maintained by Commander Brownson 
that at no time previous have the sounding machine and wire successfully withstood so 
great a strain. 

FoG AND Foc-SIGNALS.—From the investigations of Mr. Arnold B. Johnson, of the 
United States Light-House Board, who has been following up the labors of Professor 
Tyndall made some years ago in the same direction, it would appear that fog is no factor 
of any consequence in the matter of the transmission of sound. Signals which may be 
entirely inaudible at certain distances in the clearest atmosphere, are not infrequently 
plainly audible at similar distances in the densest fogs. Numerous observations tend 
to show that the most favorable conditions for hearing a fog-signal are presented during 
the prevalence of a northeast snow-storm, the observer under such conditions being 
located to the windward of the signal. In light winds the sound is best heard down 
wind or at right angles with it. The position to the windward of the signal in a 
moderate breeze is an unfavorable one, the chances being largely that the sound will 
not be heard, a circumstance due to the constant sector of about one hundred and 
twenty degrees extending in that direction, in which the signal cannot be heard at all, 
or is at best but very faintly heard. The worst conditions for hearing sounds appear 
in the atmosphere of clear, frosty mornings, which have received the benefit of two or 
three hours’ heating from a warm sun. The practical issue of the investigation indi- 
cates that “the mariner will do well, when he does not get the expected sound of a 
fog-signal, to assume that he may not hear a warning that is faithfully given, and then 
to heave his lead, and to resort to the other means used by the careful navigator to 
make sure of his position.” 

EFFECT OF PERCUSSION ON Eccs.—The opinion currently entertained by keepers of 
poultry, that eggs during transport, whether by ordinary road or railroads, suffer some 
alteration in their formative germs, by reason of the shocks or tremors to which they 
are subjected, receives confirmation from the recent researches of M. Dareste. This 
observer found, while investigating the subject, that, in eggs submitted to incubation 
immediately after a railway journey, the embryo very generally died; but no such evil 
consequences were obtained where a few days’ rest was permitted previous to incuba- 
tion. Fecundated egg-germs which were subjected to the tremors arising from the 
blows of a ¢apoteuse (chocolate-paste forcer,) beating one hundred and twenty blows a 
minute, were invariably found to develop into monstrosities,—a singular circumstance, 
seeing that the action of the affecting agent is applied prior to the evolution of the 
embryo. In such cases, on the other hand, where modifying influences are brought to 
bear upon the developing embryo itself, as elevation or lowering of temperature, diminu- 
tion of porosity of the egg-shell, the vertical position of the egg and unequal heating, 
no such abnormal structure arises, the resultant being merely a somewhat altered embryo. 
In cases of this kind, rest does not restore the absolutely normal condition. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FoREST LAND IN EuROPE.—According to the data furnished by a 
work recently published by Herr Donner, director of the forestry service of the Ger- 
man Empire, the forests and woods of the several countries of Europe occupy the fol- 
lowing areas (in percentages of the entire areas covered by the countries): Russia, 
39.2; Norway, 31.1; Austria (exclusive of Hungary), 30.5; Sweden, 29.5; Hungary, 
26.7; Germany, 25.6; Italy, 22.9; Switzerland, 19.4; Roumania, 17; France, 15.8; 
Belgium, 15.1; Greece, 10.4; Spain,9; Holland, 5.8; Denmark, 4; Great Britain, 3.2. 

Nores.—Botanists and naturalists generally will learn with satisfaction that the great 
work upon which Bentham and Hooker, two of the foremost of living botanists, have 
been collectively engaged for upwards of twenty years, is now rapidly nearing completion. 
The concluding part of Volume III. of the “Genera Plantarum” is in type, and its 
final issue may be expected at an early date. In this gigantic work, which will doubt- 
less long continue as the authoritative guide in the classification of plants, only the flow- 
ering forms are dealt with, the treatment of the genera of which covers upwards of 
thirty-five hundred pages. There are in all just two hundred natural orders recognized, 
about eight thousand genera, and approximately one hundred thousand species, the last 
estimate not very far removed from that recently furnished by the Swiss botanist, De 
Candolle. The first part of the present work was published in 1862, when Dr. Ben- 
tham had already attained the ripe age of sixty-two years. The “Vega” gold 
medal of the Royal Swedish Geographical Society, which was founded i memoriam 
of the “Vega” expedition “for geographical discovery,” and which constitutes the 
highest honor at the disposal of the Society, has, on the proposal of Baron Nordenskjéld, 
been conferred upon the American traveller, Henry M. Stanley, who thus becomes the 
third in the order of its recipients. It is announced that an international congress 
for the protection of animals will be held at Vienna, in September next. A consider- 
able number of the more prominent local societies, such as those of Berlin, Cologne, 
Munich, Dresden and Hanover, besides others in Spain, Italy and Russia, have re- 
sponded to the invitations that have been sent out, and have expressed their intention 
of being represented at the congress. Anti-vivisectionist societies have been intentionally 
omitted from the invitation-roll, as it is contended by the promoters of the congress, 
principally men of prominence in science, that they do not, strictly speaking, represent 











societies for animal protection, and that they are generally incompetent regarding ques- 
tions relating to such protection. Baron Nordenskjéld, the distinguished scientific 
commander of the “ Vega,” has, previous to his departure for Greenland, laid claim to 
the reward of twenty-five thousand guilders (about ten thousand dollars,) offered by the 
Dutch, some three centuries ago, to the successful discoverer of the Northeast Passage, 
at that time considered a sea route of the highest commercial importance. Although 
the importance attaching to this route has long since been shown to be a matter of 
fancy, rather than of reality, and despite the circumstance that the offer of the award 
may have been considered as rendered obsolete through lapse of time, it appears not 
improbable that in the interests of scientific research, and out of appreciation of the high 
qualities of Nordenskjéld, the demand will be granted. It will be remembered that 
Captain Sir William Macclure, who in 1850 accomplished the Northwest Passage, was 
the recipient of the award of five thousand pounds sterling offered to the discoverer by 
the British Government. The similar reward offered for the discovery of the North 
Pole has been withdrawn. A. H. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


—A general call has been issued for the Irish-American National Convention, to 
be held in Philadelphia on the 26th of April. It is signed by James Mooney, Rev. 
Lawrence Walsh and John J. Hynes. , 


—Apache Indians from Mexico are raiding in Arizona. They recently killed four 
men at Clark’s coal camp, and one of the Indians was killed. The savages also killed 
a Frenchman and four Mexicans near Total Wreck. Troops have been sent after 
them. 








—A statue of Charles Sumner, purchased by the Bates College class of 1884, was un- 
veiled at Lewistown, Maine, on the 23d inst. 


—The inhabitants of Carlova, Sopot and Kalofer have risen against the importation 
of foreign woollen thread, and several depos containing such thread have been pil- 
laged and burned. The militia have refused to suppress the outbreak, and cavalry 
have been despatched for that purpose. 


—Reports from thirty-three points in the wheat belt of Illinois indicate that the 
injury from the Hessian fly and the cold we. ther will affect nearly twenty-five per cent. 
of the whole crop. The St. Louis /ost-Despatch publishes reports of the condition of 
the winter wheat in more than two hundred counties vi Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Kansas, Missouriand Texas. ‘In Missouri and Kansas, the condition is 
good. The acreage is fu!ly equal to last year, and the damage no greater than usual 
at this time of year. Tennessee and Illinois give fair reports; but Kentucky and 
Indiana, especially the latter, show considerable damage. From Texas reports are 
meagre; but those received are good. It is learned from other sources that the condi- 
tion is generally good, with a fair prospect for a full crop. Tle reports also show that 
a very large amount of last year’s corn crop still remains in the above-named States.” 


—The steamer “ Burgundia,” bearing the remains of John Howard Payne, arrived 
at Brooklyn on the 22d inst. Kepresentatives of Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, 
who has borne the expense of the removal of the remains to this country, took posses- 
sion of the coffin, which was conveyzd to the city hall, New York, where it lay in state 
in the Governor’s room on the 23d. On the 24th, the remains were taken to Wash- 
ington. 

—The Haytien Chambers have pissed a bill reducing the export duties fifty per 
cent., and raising the import duties thirty-three per cent. Coffee will now pay $1.25 
per hundred pounds, with the previous additional twenty per cent. remaining. 


—tThe first train reached Bozeman, Montana, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, on 
the 23d inst., under unusual manifestations of popular rejoicing. 


—The Downing “high license” bill, passed recently by the Missouri Legislature, 
was signed by the Governor on the 24th inst. Opponents of the bill strongly urged 
the Governor against it, but he preferred to let the questions involved be settled by the 
courts. 


—Secretary Lincoln, being asked whether he would follow Secretary Chandler’s 
example, and declare eight hours a legal day’s work in the United States armories, etc., 
says that at present he “does not feel disposed to favor paying ten hours’ wages for 
eight hours’ labor.” 


—C. P. Markle & Sons, paper manufacturers of Pittsburgh, made an assignment on 
the 26th inst. Their liabilities are estimated at about four hundred thousand dollars, 
and their assets are nearly one million dollars. 


—What is supposed to be the largest cattle sale ever made in this country, was ef- 
fected last Saturday, at Fort Worth, Texas. Seventy-five thousand head of full-grown 
cattle were sold by the Ikards and Harold Brothers to the Franklin Land and Cattle 
Company, of New York. The price paid is understood to be about twenty-five dollars 
per head, or an aggregate of nearly two million dollars. 


—The executive committee of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, at 
a meeting in Boston, on the 2oth inst., unanimously resolved “that the thanks of the 
Committee be tendered to Hon. William D. Kelley, chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the Forty-Seventh Congress, for his invaluable services in the late 
tariff legislation.” 


—The bench show of the Dominion Kennel Club was formally opened in Ottawa, 
on the 26th inst., by the Governor-General. It is alleged that one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of dogs are on exhibition. 


—The Tennessee Legislature has passed a bill allowing pools to be sold on races 
controlled by blood-horse associations or fairs, in or out of the State, but forbidding the 
selling of pools to minors or drunken persons. 


—A movement is being made by the puddlers in Pittsburgh to reorganize the old 
order of the Sons of Vulcan and withdraw from the Amalgamated Association. 


—State Department officials deny that there has been “ extensive correspondence 
between England and this country” relative to the extradition of « Number One.” 
They also say that “in any event no extradition could be had, except of a person who 
should be accurately described.” 

—In the United States court at Burlington, Vermont, on the 27th inst., the Ver- 


mont Central Railroad litigation, begun nearly thirty years ago, was settled by an agree- 
ment between the parties. The Central Vermont Company will now be reorganized, 
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—Frank Gearing, twelve years of age, committed suicide, on the 26th inst., by 
hanging himself, in Canaan, New York. No cause is assigned for the deed. 


—Tewfik Bey, formerly Minister of Finance, has been appointed Turkish Minister 
at Washington. 


—-The remaining survivors of the “ Jeannette ” expedition arrived in New York on 
the 27th inst., by the steamer “ Westphalia.” They are James Bartlett and John Lauter- 
bach, firemen, and Herbert Leech and H. Mansen, seamen. 


—It is reported that extensive deposits of gold and silver have been discovered on 
the northern end of Vancouver’s Island. 


—The grand jury in Washington, on the 27th inst., returned indictments against 
Thomas J. Brady and ex-Senator Kellogg for corrupt official action in connection with 
the Price « star’-routes. One of the indictments charges Kellogg with receiving a bribe 
from Price. 


--The duties of the Judiciary Committee of the Pennsylvania House of Represen- 
tatives, in its investigation of the Dukes case, were agreeably closed on the 28th inst.» 
through the receipt by Speaker Faunce of a letter from Dukes declining to accept the 
seat to which he had been elected. The Committee thereupon decided to recommend 
that the seat be declared vacant. The House shortly afterward adopted the report, 
with its accompanying resolution. 


—Hon. Timothy O. Howe, Postmaster-General of the United States, and who had 
been United States Senator from Wisconsin for eighteen years, besides filling various other 
offices of public trust, died in Kenosha, Wis., on the 25th inst., aged 67. —Baron 
Haldon, former Sir Lawrence Polk, a prominent Tory leader, died in London, on the 
24th inst, aged 65. —Rear-Admiral Thomas Turner, U. S. N., (on the retired list 
since 1870,) died at Glen Mills, near Media, Pa., on the 25th inst., aged 73.——-— 

» John Brown, the well-known personal attendant of Queen Victoria, died at Windsor 
Castle, on the 28th inst. 








DRIFT. 

—As to the social condition of Mexico, Colonel W. W. Nevin, of New York, has 
recently replied to an editorial article in the London LZconomds¢t which discouraged 
Mexican investments, and some of his statements are of special interest. Replying to 
a representation quoted by the Zconomist, that “ every railway train is accompanied 
by soldiers as escort, and every station is guarded by military force,” he says: 

« As a matter of fact, the Mexican National is running trains out from the City of 
Mexico to Acambaro and El Salto, two hundred and twenty-four miles into the 
interior, beyond the terminus of the English road. It does not carry a guard ona 
single train, and never has; nor has it a single station guarded by military force. The 
same company is running trains from the Rio Grande to Monterey, one hundred and 
seventy miles, through a frontier land. It has never carried a guard on that division 
or on any other of its four divisions on which trains are running, and never considered 
carrying one, for the same reason that such a question is not considered for the trains 
running between London and York. The Central runs from the City of Mexico to 
Lagos, two hundred and seventy-five miles further into the interior than the English 
road, and does not carry guards. Guards are carried on the English road from Vera 
Cruz to the City of Mexico, two hundred and sixty-three miles, but the raison @étre 
of this guard is English conservatism, not Mexican banditti. They carry them now 
because they carried them ten years ago, although one thousand miles of American 
railway operated with safety into more interior districts have demonstrated the utter 
uselessness and wasteful expense of the thing. In fact, Mexico is a land of 
comparative freedom from political crime when contrasted with the rest of the world 
at this moment. No President of Mexico has ever been assassinated in office. Two 
Presidents of the United States have been within a generation. Two archbishops of 
Paris have been murdered in its streets within recent memory. The emperor of the 
greatest empire in Europe has been brutally assassinated, and the life of nearly every 
ruler in Europe attempted within a few years. The social foundations of Mexico 
to-day seem quite as firm as those of Europe. There is no Nihilism, no Socialism, no 
Communism, no political assassination, in Mexico. There is no petroleum nor dyna- 
mite there yet. There may be poverty, but there is neither angry discontent nor 
despair. Her people are not leaving her in droves, as they are leaving Germany, Italy 
and Treland.” 


-—Recently compiled figures show that there are in the United States nine millions 
of children who are outside of all Sunday school education and influence. It is also 
stated that these children have no church advantages or other religious privileges to 
make up for the deprivation of Sunday school tuition. The churches and Sunday 
schools have been exerting themselves largely to occupy unevangelized districts, but it 
would seem that they yet have a great work to do to keep up with the religious illiteracy 
of the rising generation. The statement generally made by Sunday school orators a 
quarter of a century ago, to stimulate interest in Sunday school work, was to the effect 
that there were in the United States four millions of children outside of Sunday school 
influence. Now that the population of the country has increased, the proportion of 
jrreligious juveniles is larger, and religious effort has not kept pace with it. .. 


—It was first thought that the capital punishment bill which passed the Maine 
Legislature prescribed no method of execution, and, therefore, the sentence of death 
could not be carried into effect ; but it is found it repealed a law by which hanging is 
reinstated. 


—The pistol has been the curse of the South, and Missouri is trying to limit the 
number of deadly weapons in that State. The Senate has passed a bill which prohibits 
the selling, giving, loaning, hiring or bartering, or the offering to sell, give, loan, hire 
or barter, to any minor, any pistol, revolver, derringer, bowie-knife, or other weapon of 
like character, or any toy-pistol designed to shoot caps or cartridges of any kind, or to 
be loaded with powder. ‘This seems to be like a rather radical measure ; but even in 
Missouri there can be no need for boys to carry pistols. 


—Bengal, pre-eminently the enlightened province of India, continued to make satis- 
factory progress in educational matters during the official year 1881-2, for which the 
Administration report has just been issued. Chiefly owing to the development of the 
system of primary education, there was a large and general increase in the number of 
schools and pupils brought under the supervision of the educational department. Nearly 
the whole of the indigenous schools of the province are now under British control. Of 
the boys in the province, one in four is at school, and of the girls one in ninety-five. 
The total expenditure on education was 6,412,000 rupees, forty-two per cent. of which 
was paid by Government. The State, however, contributed only 23.76 per cent. of the 
expenditure on primary education, while it contributed the large proportion of 52.86 per 
cont. of that on collegiate education. The statistics of the increasing attendance of 
\ohammedans at primary schools, and of the progress in female education, are highly 
satisfactory. 





—The six greatest States of the Union in population and agricultural resources for 
the past twenty years have been New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and 
Indiana. The growth of New York from 1860 to 1870 was at the rate of twelve per 
cent., that of Pennsylvania twenty-one per cent., that of Ohio fourteen per cent., that of 
Illinois forty-eight per cent., that of Missouri forty-six per cent., and that of Indiana 
twenty-four per cent. When the effects of the war are considered, it may be fairly 
said that Missouri made the greatest growth of any State in this class. From 1870 to 
1880, the increase in population was in New York sixteen per cent., Pennsylvania 
twenty-one per cent., Ohio twenty per cent., [llinois twenty-one per cent., Missouri 
twenty-six per cent., and Indiana seventeen per cent. The advantage of Missouri over 
the most thrifty of the six in growth of population in the last decade, was five per cent. 
The indications are that the next twenty years, or the advent of 1900, will bring Mis- 
souri to the third place, instead of the fifth, unless that place shall be taken by Texas, 
a new candidate for pre-eminence in the Union. Missouri has more territory than any 
other of the six States first named, and all the elements of wealth to invite population. 


—It is remarkable (says Vazure,) that a disease like leprosy should flourish in Nor- 
way. From the returns just published, this appears, however, to be the case, although 
the number of afflicted is decreasing. At the end of 1875, there were 2,008 patients 
reported in the country. At the end of 1880, the number had fallen to 1,582. The 
disease is stated to be due to the consumption of food in an unwholesome condition, 
particularly fish, and also to uncleanliness. 


—The comet which was discovered on the 23d ult., at Rochester, N. Y., has been 
observed at most of the observatories in Europe; but its brightness has been diminish- 
ing since the time of discovery, and is now only about half what it was then, so that it 
is not likely to be visible during moonlight nights, even with a powerful telescope. 
The elements of the orbit have been calculated by Dr. Oppenheim, of Berlin, from 
observations made at Cambridge on February 24th, at Kiel on February 26th, and at 
Leipzig on March Ist. By these it appears that the comet passed its perihelion on the 
19th of February, at the distance from the sun of 0.76 in terms of the earth’s mean 
distance ; its distance from the earth was least very shortly after the time of discovery. 
The elements do not closely resemble those of any comet which has been observed in 
previous years. Dr. Swift, by the way, who is in charge of the Rochester Observatory, 
has just received from Paris the Lalande prize (540 fr.,) of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, as the astronomer most distinguished during the past year. 


—Cajetan Andryeevich Kossovich, the first Sanscrit professor at the St. Petersburg 
University, died on the 7th ult., in that city. Kossovich, like many another Russian 
student, had in early life to battle with privation and almost with want, while, domi- 
nated by the thirst of knowledge, he pursued his studies at the University of Moscow. 
Here he acquired a sound acquaintance with Greek and Latin literature,and especially 
with the philosophical writings of Plato. He was to a great extent self-taught, 
especially in the philological subjects to which he subsequently devoted himself. His 
circumstances compelled him to become a teacher in the gymnasium at Tambof, and 
afterwards he filled a similar post at Moscow. While thus employed, he translated 
Kiihner’s Latin grammar. He also found time to acquire a knowledge of the Sanscrit 
language and literature, and as a result of this study published translations of portions 
of the “ Mahabharata,” which appeared in the Rasskoe Slovo, and were distinguished 
by the excellence of their literary style. Shortly afterwards, he migrated to St. Peters- 
burg, where he obtained an appointment in the public library, and became professor of 
Sanscrit, then a novelty in the University. He published the legend of the doves from 
the “ Mahabharata,” with copious explanations, as a text-book for beginners. He also 
undertook the compilation of a Sanscrit-Russian dictionary, which, unfortunately, 
remains unfinished. 


—Till now it has been commonly supposed that the first representation of « Romeo 
and Juliet’ in Germany dates from 1626. The Revue Critique, however, quotes a 
document, published by Herr Karl Trautmann in the Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, 
according to which the first representation of ‘«‘ Romeo and Juliet ” known in Germany 
must be dated at least twenty-two years earlier; that isto say, in 1604. This docu- 
ment, discovered in the archives of Nérdlingen, is a petition addressed on the 29th of 
January, 1604, to the council of that free imperial town, by a troupe of actors, probably 
English actors. The troupe asks leave to play, among other pieces, “ Romeo vundt 
Julitha,” which it had already played at Ulm, at Heilbronn, at Hall, and elsewhere, 
“mit sonderm Wohlgefallen der Zuhérer.” Shakespearean scholars may be left to 
make their own comments on this piece of news. 


—There is much anxiety of mind among the Episcopal clergymen of Rochester, N. 
Y., because persons who care little for religion and not much for preaching have been 
coming to the churches to hear the fine music. These persons have been attracted by 
the publication of programmes setting forth what music would be performed. The 
clergymen think that this publication has been unwise, and therefore they have come 
to the conclusion to stop it, rather than tempt their fellow-beings to commit the sin of 
attending church from unworthy motives. In doing this, these good clergymen assume 
to be to some extent judges of the motives which should actuate attendance on public 
worship. It has not been thus among preachers who have made the most felicitous 
impression on their hearers. When the doors of a church are thrown open, the invita- 
tion is alike to the devout and the carnal. As long as people behave themselves in 
church with propriety, they may wisely be admitted, whether they come to listen to 
the music or to doze under the sermons. 


—A new object-glass has recently been constructed for the great refractor of the 
Paris Observatory, which, acquired by Arago in 1849, had for several years been out of 
use, in consequence of the old object-glass, not very good at first, having been in- 
juriously affected by humidity. The new glass appears to be very satisfactory, so that 
Admiral Mouchez remarks that the Paris Observatory can now await with less im- 
patience than heretofore the completion of the much larger refractor (0.74 metre, or 
about twenty-nine English inches, in aperture,) which is in course of construction. With 
the present new object-glass (0.38 metre in aperture), MM. Paul and Prosper Henry 
have succeeded in obtaining (for the first time at the Paris Observatory,) a series of 
observations of the satellites of Uranus and of the satellite of Neptune. 


—The following figures, taken from the last report of the Japanese Postmaster- 
General, show the population of some of the principal cities in Japan (the larger figures 
sometimes reported are owing to the mistaken idea that the expressions, “ Tokio Fu,” 
“ Kioto Fu,” etc., are equivalent to “ The City of Tokio,” etc. ; whereas they mean 
“The Prefecture of Tokio,” etc.): Tokio, 952,420; Osaka, 433,629; Kioto, 271,947; 
Nagoya, 124,760; Kanazawa, 109,321; Yokohama, 99,165; Kobe, Hiogo, 92,964 ; 
Nagasaki, 44,481. 


—-The Municipal Council of Paris is proposing to the Administration to organize a 
medical service for the inspection of the eyes, ears and teeth of the pupils of the public 
schools, in order to see how to cure constitutional or chronic diseases by which they 
may be affected. 
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—At an indignation meeting of Amherst students, held to protest against the action 
of the faculty in prohibiting games with other colleges, three hundred and seventeen 
out of the three hundred and twenty-five students affixed their signatures to the petition 
asking the faculty for a reconsideration of their action. 


—Miss Hulda B. Loud, of Rockland, Mass., attended the recent town meeting and 
made two speeches in behalf of raising the salaries of the teachers in the public schools. 
She asked for five hundred dollars additional, and the meeting by an unanimous vote 
gave one thousand dollars. This is the first time the wages of teachers have been 
raised since the town was incorporated, nine years ago. It was left for a woman to tell 
the voters of Rockland how low their teachers’ wages were. 


—A Kentucky paper tells of the experiment of a goat on the revenue stamp of a 
whiskey barrel. The stemp, valued at $37.80, had just been placed on the barrel. 
Being in his normal condition of hunger, the goat devoured the stamp. An affidavit 
for the Washington authorities and other inconveniences were involved before a dupli- 
cate stamp could be procured. 


—The Albany Law Fournal says that New York, with about five million 
inhabitants, has in it some eight or nine thousand lawyers, while in the whole of Eng- 
land there are only some eleven or twelve thousand lawyers. 


—A new substance, remarkable for its intense sweetness, being much sweeter than 
cane sugar, has been lately found by Dr. Fahlberg, in Germany, in the course of some 


investigations on coal-tar derivatives. He designates it benzoic sulphinide, or anhydro- 


sulphamine benzoic acid. 
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FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, March 29. 





S will be seen by the quotations below, prices of stocks have changed very little 
since our last report. The markets have been, in fact, very dull, and the trans- 
actions very light. Good Friday was a legal holiday for the principal exchanges, and 
on Easter Monday there was but small business. In both Philadelphia and New York, 
however, there was more activity yesterday, a greater steadiness in prices, and improved 
“tone.” The money market is somewhat relieved, the payments of interest by the 
Government being now close at hand, and the flow of currency to the interior being re- 
garded as over. It is probable that there will be in a few days a decided change in the 
direction of ease. The movement of produce from the West is likely to be lighter 
during the next week or two, much being stored to await the opening of navigation and 
reap the advantage of the lower rates by water than by rail. The crop reports are fa- 
vorable; from California it is stated that the rains have been abundant, so that a good 
wheat yield is assured. 

By a considerable reduction in their discount “line,” the New York banks last week 
made a better showing by their statement of the 24th. The loans were then $6,792,900 
less than the week before, and the deficit in reserve was consequently affected favorably, 
it being reduced from $6,770,875 to $5,455,075. 

The Philadelphia banks, in their statement for the same date, showed a decrease 
in their loan account of $760,264 ; but their reserve fell off $483,715, notwithstanding 
this. 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 


March 28. March 21, 

Central Pacific, ‘ P = ‘ P ‘ : 61 80} 
Canada Southern, . : : hs 56a 
Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, : ‘ ; 5% 6 
Denver and Rio Grande, . - ‘ : P < 47% 46% 
Delaware and Hudson, . : : - 107% 107 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 4 F - 125 123% 
Erie, “ a a 2 = = “ i ‘ 1 
Lake Shore, . ‘ . . ‘ : : ee ae 
Louisville and Nashville, es eee 54% 54% 
Michigan Central, . - ; : : : . 94% 945% 
Missouri Pacific, : : : : : : . 101% 101% 
Northwestern,common, . a 2 ; . - 133% 1323 
New York Central, . . : : ee - 1253 125% 
New Jersey Central, . ; ; - : . ° 72% 7134 
Ontario and Western, ‘ : : : : ° 25% 2534 
Omaha, . : : ‘ : : : , : 4834 47% 
Omaha, preferred, . : : é : - - 107% 107 
Pacific Mail, . : : : : : : : 40 58 40% 
St. Paul, . : : : : : : é : 99% 1o1y% 
Texas Pacific, . ; : : 5 : . ; 403 393% 
Union Pacific, . ; ; : ‘ ‘ : ‘ 96% 90° 
Wabash, . : : : : . , . 30% 283 
Wabash, preferred, ‘ + ww & » & & Va 4834 
Western Union, : : : . . . . 323 824 





The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


March 28, March 21. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, ‘ . ° 62 61% 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . : ; : 263 26% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., . : : ‘ 41% 414 
_— Valley Railroad, . : : F ‘ 65 6434 

Northern Pacific, common, ‘ : , ~~ 51 50% 
Menken Pacific, preferred, . - : : ° 8634 86 56 
Northern Central Railroad, : ‘ 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, ; 15% 1534 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, preferred, 30% 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, . ; 6834 


United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, : . 189 - X\% 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, : 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in i Phila- 
delphia markets yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, . % ; 103% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . ? : ‘ 113% 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . . : ‘ 113 % 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . : - ; 119\% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . - : , ; 120% 120% 
United States 3s, registered, a P P * , 104% 104% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, : - ; 128 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ‘ ; P ; 128 
United States currency 6s, 1897, : : a ; 129 
United States currency 6s, 1898, é Fr q 132 
United States currency 6s, 1899, , 3 ° - 132 


The imports and exports of specie for the year had been insignificant until the move- 
ment in this direction began, a few weeks ago; but the figures now show quite a changed 
face. The export from New York, last week, was $378,570, of which nearly the whole 
was silver; while the import was $4,071,574, all being gold. The totals for the year thus 
far (to March 24th, inclusive,) are: Export, $3,926,910; import, $5,674,073. This 
is a great change when compared with last year, the movement then in the correspond- 
ing weeks being thirteen millions outward and less than one million inward. The fact 
that our export is almost entirely silver (the outgo of gold since January Ist having 
been an insignificant sum), while the import is exclusively gold, is an important matter, 
and it is to be noted that some specie, arriving at San Francisco and sent overland to 
the East, does not appear in the regularly published returns (which are those of the 
New York custom-house). 

The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for February, 1883, as compared with the same 
month in 1882, shows: 


An increase in gross earnings of $405,465 
An increase in expenses of 148,392 
An increase in net earnings of . $257,073 


The two months of 1883, as compared with the same ouieti in 1882, show: 


An increase in gross earnings of $961,501 
An increase in expenses of 307,636 
An increase in net earnings of . $653,365 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie, for the two atin of 1883, show a surplus over 
all liabilities of $10,205, being a gain, as compared with the same period of 1882, of 
$67,654. 

Concerning the money market, the Philadelphia Ledger of this date says: “In this 
city, call loans are quoted at five and six per cent., and the best commercial paper at six 
per cent. or higher. In New York, the quotations for commercial paper are almost 
nominal, it being difficult to place; they are: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills re- 


ceivable, six per cent.; four months’ acceptances, six and seven per cent.; and good 
single names, having four to six months to run, six and a half and eight per cent. 
Yesterday, in New York, call money opened at eight per cent., loaned as high as eight 
per cent. and as low as four per cent., and closed at four - cent.” 

ONE COLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, THE ACCOMPANYING 
Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the lungs so strained and racked that the 
production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing cases of pulmonary diseases 
can be thus accounted for; and yet how many others are now carelessly allowing 
themselves to drift through the preliminary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of 
allowing a cold to take care of itself! On the first intimation of a cough or cold, or 
any throat or lung trouble, resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative 
of long-established reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous 
trifling. 











DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS, | 


tia -e shown themselves so far superior to all others in excellence | 








of workmanship, dhs asticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great | Mc I EES. 
durability, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons 


| 1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


desiring the 


VERY BEST P/JANOS. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything ot the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 





Lt W PRICES—— —TERMS EASY.| gaia Bridal P "| Seeds. “Eandreth’s Rural Register ‘snd Altanac for 1083, with 
Splendi ri ee ee eeds. Landreth’s Rural Register an manac for 1 with 
P ; is resents, Engravings, Colored catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 


33 Union Square, New York. 


Photographs. 





German, free to all applicants, 
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JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Young Men’s 
Spring Overcoats. 


Our young men’s and boys’ light- 
weight overcoats show marked im- 
provement over other seasons, many 
being lined through or faced with silk. 
In fact, we copy for the boys the best 
things we do for men, and in men’s 
light-weight overcoats we have a won- 
derfully attractive stock ready now, 
having reproduced styles of the fore- 
most tailors of Paris and London. No 
matter what kind of an overcoat you 
may want, we have a good one of that 
kind here ready-made. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


The Finest Clothing. 
818, 820, and 822 Chestnut Street. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND ForGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE : 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Suip AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Wo. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers ot 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
J STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREETD. 











ESTABLISHED 1853. CHAS. S. CAFFREY, PrEs’s. 








CHAS. S, CAFFREY CQ, 


OF CAMDEN, N. J- 
eae? 





AMDEN.N.J @ 


— 





TICTORIAS, _ 
CABRIOLETS, 
T-CARTS, ETC, 


ae FH? 


BROUGHAMS, _ 
LANDAULETTES, 
‘  ROCKAWAYS, 


OUR OWN MAKE ONLY, FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


CAFFREY WAGONS, 


SUPERIOR FOR SPEEDING, PERFECT ROAD RIDING. 


Physicians’ Phaetons & Carriages of Every Description. 
DESIGNS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


WAREROOMS: 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADA. 


MANUFACTORIES: MARKET AND TENTH STREETS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
P. O. ADDRESS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, /resiaent. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Superintendent. 
WHARTON BARKER, 77reasurer, 


OrriceE: No. 28 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Post-Office Box 2353. 














Works: Washington Avenue and 23d St., Philadelphia, 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wharton Safety Railroad Switch, with Main Track Unbroken. 
Wharton Split Switch, with Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 
Wharton Spring Fr Og, Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 

Wharton Stiff Frog, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
Wharton Patent Crossings, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, JOHNSON’S PATENT, 


—AND— 


GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 





The use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main track, thus making 
travel absolutely safe from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such roads as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, Central Pacific Railroad, &c. 





